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EDITORIAL REMARRES. 


NE design of the Editors in publish-|| points, to promote general knowledge 

ing the Repositery is explained by| and practical piety, or to build up 
its title. But it is not intended to insiu-| the Cause of peace and good order, will 
uate by the characteristic epithet of find a ready admission. 
“Churchman,” that its usefulness is to jt will be the aim of the Editors to 
be confined, or its labours directed to)! render this journal interesting to all 
make proselytes, to any particular class) | classes of readers, and to diversify its 
of Christiags. Its avowed purpose, to||pag’s, as much as possible by subjects of 
promote moral, religions, and literary || general interest. They are willing to 
improvement, to excite a more ardent,/enter into amicable discussions of moral 
zeal for religious enquiry, and to pro | and theological questions ; but wall guard 
mote a more catholic spirit, will be scru-|;strenuously against angry and fierce 
pulously regarded. Its peculiar and dis-| | disputation. They are not conscious of 
tinctive features may occasionally ap-|/ hostile feelings toward any sect whatever, 
ior of a disposition to notice any with 


. 
of the doctrines and discipline of the,|reprebension, except where sectarian 


pearin such defences and explanations! 


Episcopal Church, as the speculative || peculiarities are obtruded on the public 
character of the times demands: and it | with a narrow, bigoted and intolerant 
is offered to Churchmen in a peculiar | spirit. They are at war with all unnec- 
manner, as the medium, through which, essary and invidious distinctions ; and 
they may remark on ephemeral ac bemes| chiefly on account of their repugnance 
and opinions, and contribute their aid; to the welfare of religion, and the inter- 
toward settling the public mind in re-|| ests and happiness of civil society. Their 
ward to the peculiar doctrines of our he-|; main solicitude will be, of course, not 
ly faith on a true and immoveahile basis.;;Wantonly to multiply the sources or in 
But its pages will be open to every; Creaee the asperity of religious discord. 

Christian; and all “essays to do good,” |} ‘They are well aware, bow apt the 
moral disquisilions, aad sirictures, caleu | rand design of religion is to be defeat- 
iated to throw light on any doubtful ed, and its beauty and excellence Jogt 
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amid the contentions of sects for superi-| 
ority. This invariably happens, when,, 
instead of a fountain of consolation, a 
guide for the daily practice, an incentive) 
to virtue, and a pillar of support to the, 
fair fabric of social happiness,—it is con- 
verted into a bone of contention, and is 
made the occasion of rancorous enmity. 
malevolent abuse, public disorder and 


} 
Its gracious de-| 


| 
| 
| 


domestic wretchedness. 
sign is perverted, when it is regarded,}| 
as a subject of eager competition, in-| 
stead of one of mutual congratulation, 
and when it is viewed, as a race, in 
which men run, not so much for the sake 
of obtaining the prize, as enjoying the) 
triumph of victory.—Its usefulness is 
wholly lost, when more account Is made 
of the success of party, or what is often) 





termed the * progress of truth,” than te! 
the power of religion in sanctifying the 
will and affections, and in making men| 
better neighbours, and better members, 
of society, more faithful to themselves, | 
more exact in their duties to their fel-' 
low creatures, and more regular in their. 
duty to God :—and its main excellence) 
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Remarks. 


ldifference. Religion, being a subject of 
preeminent importance, will call forth 
the strongest feelings of animosity ; and 
whereas in case of agreement, it is a 
source of the richest delights,—in case 
of disunion, it becomes a cause of un- 
ceasing irritation and finally of the most 
deadly hatred. 

A great variety of opinion is almost 
inseparable from the nature of the relig- 
ious aud political institutions of the 
country, in which we live. Diversity of 
taste is one of the essential properties of 
human nature, and here it has unlimited 
scope. The greatest blessings are not 
withont their attendant evils, and we 
must consent to pay a dear price for the 
freedom we enjoy. Every individual is 
required te form his own opinions; and 
what is more, is taught to believe, that 
he is able to form them correctly on a 
subject, in which his dearest interests 
are involved ; which is of very conside- 
rable intricacy, and about which men of 
eminent piety, talents, and learning, 
have maintained different opinions. He 
is to believe in his own competency, or 





| 





1s destroyed, when alienation is produced | infallibility, notwithstanding all the dis- 
between husbands and wives, parents and | advantages, under which he may labour 
children, masters and servants, on ac- |either from mental or physical causes.— 
count of diversity in sentiment ;and when,|This power is his birthright and the ex- 
all the endearments and cornforts of do-' ercise of it his dearest privilege. Of 
tic life are sacrificed to the supposed |course his opinions, when formed, ac- 


iv 


mes 
prosperity of the sect, or opinion, which |quire an additional value from their be- 
each member has espoused. During ihe jing his own offspring, and he will defend 
civil commotions, by which the public | them with 2s much warmth-—Hence our 
was recently agitated, it was regarded, | privileges are often abused by a too ex- 
olitical dis- |cessive fondness for exercising them. It 
would be a foolish attempt to curtail this 
peace of many families was sacrificed to | power, or to persuade men to resign their 
the foul fiend of civil discord. But re- | judgments to any authority whatever ;— 
ligious dissention, though it may not be-'|but something would be gained, if the 
come so outrageous, seldom proves to be }right of private judgment were to be ex- 
jess rancourous or less injurious. The jercised with more caution and reserve , 
evils attending it are apt to be more fre-||the disadvantages, under which men 
quent, and often more serious and lasting.';must labour in forming their opinions, 
Difference in opinion and diversity in jand their liability of course to error and 
taste will ordinarily produce an alicna- |misconception were duly considered ;— 


. 
» 


as a great calamity, when ; 
sension entered private dweilings. The) 





tion of affection, proportioned in a de- |and their opinions were of course, adopi- 
the umportance of the subject of 'ed with more deliberation, expressed with 
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less confidence, and defended with less!}ideas of its own sagacity and importance, 
. d i 


irritation. Let those, who are over con- 
fident, just take a peep into the libraries| 
of the learned, and see what ponderous! 
folios have been written on those very| 
subjects, about which private Christians 
differ, and what great names have ap- 
peared on both sides; and they will go 
away with less confidence in theinselves, | 
and with more candour toward those 

who differ from them: 

This spirit of candour and mutual for- 
bearance it wall be our object to pro- 
duce ; this will be the principle field of) 
our labours. We shall occasionally ex- 
press our private opinions ; because we 
think the Episcopal Church the best 


and sits in the chair of infallibility with 
more than papal arrogance. Enclosed 
in the iron armour of its own dullness, 
it is perfectly callous to the assaults of 
wisdom ; the keenest weapons of reason 
and philosophy fall biunted at its feet, 
ind “even the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of Ged” is wielded against it 
invain. It is the pride of sound sense 
to enquire and search after more know 
edge, to relinquish erreur and to em 


brace truth; but ignorance never secks 


4 . 
and never changes. It shuts ifs eves 


against light and turns a deaf ear to ar- 
rument. Hence vain will be the labonr 


of attempting to eradicate its mistakes ; 


place for all parties to meet upon and)|they will be retained with a vigour and 
adjust their difficulties ; but we shall ex-||tenacity in propotion to the efforts made 
press our peculiar sentiments with mod-||to arrest them from it; and the stones 
eration, and denounce no terrors against}{of the highway may as easily be persuad 
those who differ from us: in which case|/to move, as ignorant persons to reason 





we hope to conciliate those, whom we do} and deliberate. ” 

not convince. But we shall be amply|} From such therefore we have no hopes, 
repaid, ifto any considerable extent wel We trust however, that these are bu) 
succeed in restoring domestic peace, in||tew. It is our boast, that we belong to 
removing the doubts and difficulties of|jan enlightened public, and as such, 1 
the timid, in confirming the wavering, || will be our pride and pleasure to address 


in raising the tone of practical pietr,{/it in the pages of this journal. Not how- 
and creating in place of the present vis-|/ever, that we would arrogate any other 





age of rancour and asperity, the aspect | superiority in this respect, or any ex- 
of mutual conciliation, and good will,,/emption from the charge of ignorance 
and the air of cheerfulness and content. jin many particulars, except from our 
It would not be right to assert, that avowed willingness to examine, and 
every man is ignorant, who expresses | readiness to relinquish our errours, when 
himself with confidence on any disputed || fairly exposed. We deem ourselves fal 
question ; but it is very certain, anda re-| lible ; and af in any of those respec ia - 
mark that is seldom, if ever contradicted | which our sentiments difler from the 
by fact, that the most ignorant are al-| popular opinion, we shall discover, that 
ways the most cofident. Aman agar ot are in the wrong, we shall take far 
will hear with patience and decide with’! j}more pleasure In recanting, than we now 
caution; he will carefully examine and do in advancing and propagating them. 
impartially weigh the arguments of an Our inain wish is, we repeat it, to ex 
opponent, apd decide with modesty ;||amine prevailing opinions and schemes, 
showing becoming respect to his antag-|/for the purpose of separating what is 
onist, and that difidence of himself, || true from what ts false, what is visionary 
whieh commoniy belongs to a liberal from what 1s practicable, and what re 
heart and an enlightened mind.—But}/useful from what is injurious ; to promote 
ignorance is positive, dogmatical, irrita-|| the spirit of free enquiry; but at the 
ble and magisterial; it is inflated with}! ame time to put a stop to crude inven. 
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(rons, and the wild reveries of scepticism 
on the one hand and fanaticism on the 
other ; to restore first principles, and to 


establish primitive truth and order; to 





settle the fluctuating state of public opin- 


Remarks on the present state of Religion. 
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jion, and to persuade Christians in gene- 
‘ral of the importance of fixing the gospel 
on its antient and true basis, and thus 
promoting the peace, good order and hap 
piness of the whole community. 











REMARKS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION, PAR- 


TICULARLY IN NEW- 


ENGLAND .......No. UL 


. success of religious institutions 


: oe 


1s 


the best criterion for judging | 
the 
This is the position, 


whether religion itself be on In- 





crease or decline. 


which we shall maintain; but before we 





proceed to consider it, let us advert ~_ 


which have been generally regarded, as 


a momeut to tie other kinds of preof, 


indicative of the increase of religion, | 
and by which the hopes of the friends of, 


. ° | 
institutions are! 


our present religious 


buoyed up. These are revivals of relig- 
von and the success of the several de-' 


the 


These are the) 


nominations into which christian: 
community is divided. 
chief grounds of hope among many ; and 
if we examine the feelings of Christians| 
in general, we shall find, that they judge| 
religion to be on the increase or decline, 
either according to the success of the, 
deavmination, to which they belong, or 
the frequency and extent of revivals of 
religion. In which case its gradual lapse 
may remain imperceived, while each 
party 1s fostering false hopes and ex- 
pedtavions. 

Let us therefore attend in the first 
nlace to the evidence, which is derived 
trom what is usually termed revivals of 
religion. 

To doubt the evidence of these in fa- 
your of the increase of religion will per-. 
haps be construed by some into opposi- 
tion to them. But this would be very| 
unjust. No one is more gratiiied, if he 
is not deceived, than the writer of these 


remarks, with the progress of pure and 





undefiled religion. But he very much 


of very uncertain and indefinite character 
afiord sure indications of the actual pro- 
gress of religion on the whole. fle ap- 
prehends, that, like the vidid flushes of 
an expiring taper, or the convulsive sobs 
of a dying man, they may indicate its 
Would the oc 
casional excitements of the multitude in 


approaching dissolution. 


favour of liberty and equality be regard- 
ed as evidence of the prevalence of just 
and rational notions of freedom, or as 
proefs of the firmness and stability of our 
civil institutions? Of no more vaiue in 
fact are the occasional excitements ot! 
the populace in a spiritual point of view ; 
the evidence which they yield of the 
prevalence and real piety is at best pre- 
carious. 

Revivals of religion, on the most fa- 
vourable view of them are to be regarded 
as an extraordinary, and not the custo- 
mary method, pursued by the divine 
Head of the Caureh in extending the 
borders of his kingdom, and transmit- 
He 


appointed the preached word and ordi- 


ting its benefits to posterity. has 
nances, as the regular means of grace, 
by which discipies are to be brought in- 
to his fold ; and has made it the duty ot 
parents to bring up their children in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord. Ex- 
traordinary excitements of course do not 
certainly indicate the immediate hand 
of God ;—and it often happens, that they 
redound but little to his glory. Of the 
immediate subjects, a large number olten 


relapse, alter the ferment has subsided 
and in most instances a majority of the 





oubts, whether eccasional excitements' 


s 


community remain unaflected, or per 





b | 


oy 
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haps rather exasperated, and render-| 
ed more hostile to all religion on account 


of the excesses and iufirmities of the 


weak, who have been wrought upon, or) 


of the wicked, who have assumed the 


mask of religion. 

Hence they could not be considered, 
as determining religion to be on the in-) 
crease, even if there should be a revival 


in every town in New England. Every) 
j y] 


individual, who should be truly convert-| 


ed, might be regarded, as one added to) 
the common cause ; and every relormed | 
person would be a subject of joy and) 
gratitude to every christian heart. But 
if every revival should be attended by 
an increase of sects among the convert-} 
ed, there will of necessity be a propor-| 
tional diminution of vigour and strength; 


; 


and for the very obvious reason, that“ a 
divided 


Should five hundred persons be} 


jiouse against itself cannot 
stand.” 
the happy converts, occasioned by a re-| 
be divided into three’ 


vival, and these 


different denominations, and furm $s 


bs 


8) 
many distinct knots or sects, united to-| 
gether for the support each of its own! 
peculiarities ; although it may be ad-| 
mitted, that five hundred persons are 
better, than they were before, yet as it 
regards effieiency and permanency, re- 
ligion will be found to have lost, rather 
than gained, by the revival. To subsist 
and be permanent the co-operation of 
the whole community, which can con- 
veniently assemble together, is necessa- 
be 


such as the publu 


ry. No divisions can considere 


as 
favourable except 


convenience demands. Every separa- 
tion weakens the body ecclesiastical,| 
and religious feuds diminish the value, 
by diminishing the benefits of religion 
to the community, and destroy its influ- 
ence on the succeeding peneration, by| 


+ 
‘ 


bringing it into disrepute through occa-| 
sional excesses, and inte doubts and un-| 


certainty by the number and coutranety| 


of OPLIOns. 


licence on the most favourable view of 


revivals of religion are not without 
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Supposing, that religion INCreasCs OF ¢ 


But be 


recollected, that they are of rare occur 


considerable danger. it is to 
rence, and happen in but few places, and 
those at a great distance {rom each oth- 
er: and therefore supposing them to be 
altogether unexcepluonable, the frequent 
accounts, which we have of them, atlord 
no satisfactory proof of the extent and 
permanency of religion. If there should 


be a revival in fourteen towns in cach 
state in the Union, (and this is much 
beyond what facts will authorize) and 
should religious institutions be on the de 
cay in all the rést, upon every principle 
of fair calculation, it would be found, 
that religion itself was on the decline ;— 
and those who are acquainted with hou 
inan nature would entertain but lite 
confidence in the success or pormanence 
of any institutions, which depended sole 
ly on the passions of the multitude, 

But there 1s another way, in which 


Christians deceive themselves, and over 





jand that is by being wholly devoted to 


look the gradual declension of religion , 


ithe interests of thear own sect, and by 
Ii- 
|minishes, in proportion, as that rises o1 
| fails. 

| The magazines of the different sects, 


iwhich are published in this Country 


| 
jcontain a hustory of ammense st 


eles, attended with various success¢ it 
they are all to be credited each sect 1 
| increasing with a rapidity af all events 
last vishing, and im some r¢ ‘pects appal- 


fling. Churelumen, Presbyterians, Daj 
} ’ 
ists, Methodists, Universalists, Unilars 


ans and Socimians, display the thickeued 
ranks of their converts in formidable a: 
ray and with fond exultation. But these 


paccoents aflord oo fair lest of the relative 
| progress of religion and least of all do 
they yield any proof of its stability.— 
Such statements in fact can be regard 
led in no other light, than as histories of 
I the growth and spread of discord, and 


The 


of converts to one sect oftea includes 


the fluctuation of public opinion. 


a? 
bESk 





' 
} 


| those identical persons which contribut- 








mete oe 


se 


we 
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ed to swell the amount of converts in 
the journal of another sect, published 
perhaps on the month preceeding ; and 
the same men are presented to the public 
as proofs of the increase of different de- 
nomigations. Illustrations of this re- 
mark will occur to every observing read- 
er. A beloved Pastor of a congregation 
is buried, or an aged one discarded, and 
straightway the contest obout religious 
opinions begins. A few tread in the 
footsteps of their predecessors ; but the 
multitude wish to hear “ some new thing.” 
The Methodist first commences his la- 
bours, and secures a majority of the less 
enlightened, forms his classes and re- 
ports his triumphs. The Baptist next 
succeeds, and with a very little difficulty 
upsets the foundations of his Precursor, 
leads the larger part of the quondam 
Methodists into the water,christens them 
Baptists, and then reports to the consti- 
tuted authorities the fruits of his labour. 
The Universalist then steps in, ard finds 
several, who having been sowered by 
contention, or rendered sceptical by the 
subtleties of debate, and the labyrinth of 
mysticism, through which they have been 
conducted, are willing to join his stand- 
ard, and swell the list of his triumphs. 
At last a few wishing to arrest the pro- 
gress of scepticism and irreligion, to 
bring order out of confusion and to pro- 
vide for a more permanent and regular 
observance of religious worship, asso- 
ciate and give a precarious existence to 
an Episcopal Church. These are all re- 
ported as the adherents of each differ- 
ent sect. 


Such is the frequent course of things,|} 


and such is a true specimen of the ma- 
terials of which our religious journals 
are frequently composed. Now, how 
could such details, as these afford any 
ground, on which to form an opinion of 
the relative growth and prevalence of 
religion ? But they will be found to be 
still more shadowy, the more closely they 
are inspected. The motives by which 
men are actuated in joining different 
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standards are by no means the most pure. 
Many from avarice, prejudice, or resent- 
ment; from love of disorder and hatred 
of all religion yield a temporary counte- 
nance to differents sects; - and even 
among those, who have espoused the 
cause with the most zeal, such is the in- 
firmity of human nature, that it is most 
probable, more interest is felt for the 
increase of the sect, than of true religion; 
and that they are bound together by per- 
sonal animosity, and zeal for personal 
influence, rather than by any desire to 
make converts to God or candidates for 
Heaven. Of course ninety-nine in a 
hundred may be excluded from ail sects, 
as not being actuated by motives purely 
religious. 

This conclusion is warranted by the 
implied confession of all sects ; for there is 
no one, which like the Roman Catholic 
Church confines salvation within its own 
pale. Why then does each one contend 
so strenuosly for its peculiarities? The 
reply in most cases will be, that these 
peculiarities are founded in scripture 
and reason : but inasmuch as they are not 
considered essential to salvation, the bit- 
terness and acrimony with which they 
are maintained must be attributed, not 
to religion, but to passion; and that, 
none of the best kind: and to what can 
it be ascribed more properly, than to 
that desire of influence, that pride, that 
love of confirmation, produced by gene- 
ral prevalence of our own opinions ; all 
which are very active in the breasts of 
all men, not excluding even the most 
devout ? 

For these reasons, the successes of 
different sects afford no sure ground, on 
which any correct opinion of the relative 
success and progress of true religion, 
much less of its future prospects can be 
predicated. Each sect may in any given 
period gain the ascendency, while relig- 
ion itself is on a rapid decline, like an- 
tient Rome wasting away by successive 
conquerors, while each one imagined, 
that he was extending its empire, aud 
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its glory. In like manner may religion 
suffer by the vanity and ignorance of the 
triumphant sect. While that is congrat- 
ulating itself and religion on its success, 
men of sense and observation will be re- 
treating with disgust from scenes, at 
which learning blushes, and in which 
common sense bears no part; where 
frantic zeal, visions and dreams, and all 
the reveries of a disordered imagination 
hold dominion over the minds of the 
multitude; where Gothic superstition 
wields its baneful sceptre, and mystical 
cant, hair breadth distinctions, hard 
questions, subtle paradoxes, and all the 
incomprehensible jargon of polemics 
succeed each other in rapid succession, 
and form the most prominent features 
of the confused arena. Men of sense, I 
say, will abandon ground, thus odious ;; 
and when religion is thus deserted, it is 
easy to foresee either its total downfall 
or the necessity of the interferance of 
the civil authority to prevent excesses 





the most frantic,and evils the most alarm- 
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ing ; to arrest the progress of ‘feuds and 
ars and prevent the ill effects of 
contests the most bitter, and of hatreds 
the most unrelenting. 

The points therefore to which enquir- 
ies into the true state of religion in this 
country ought to be directed, and by 
which its progress or decline is to be 
graduated, are first The state of public 
Institutions for the support of the gospel ; 
have they increased in mumber and re- 
spectability, in proportion to the extent 
and population of the country? second 
The character of the Clergy, has it risen 
or diminished, as it respects number, 
rank, talents, influence, &e.? third The 
kind of patronage, which religion receives 
among the Laity, and its influence, in 
respect to the wealthy and the poor; or 
the respect paid to it by an observance 
of its institutions. 

To these points our future enquiries 
will be directed, with a single eye to the 
prosperity of true religion and the welfare 
of the community, to which we belong. 








—— _——_________ 
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The following remarks from the “ Chris- 
tian Observer” are not strictly appli- 
cable to the Episcopal Church in the 
United States, but on account of their 
soundness and excellence, we cannot 
refrain from giving them entire. 

[’ a period, like the present, of inno- 

vation and speculation—when what 
is venerable and approved too often, for 
that very reason, becomes suspected, and 
when it requires considerable firmness 
to stand the charge of prejudice and big- 
otry, with which those who hold fast the 

‘“* good old way” are not unfrequently 

assailed—it becomes the duty of every 

individual to be able to give a reason, 
not only generally for “ the hope that 
is in bim” as a Christian, but also for 


particular church, of which he professes 
himself a member. I am conscious that 
there is nothing of novelty.in the follow- 
ing survey of reasons for attachment to 
the Church of England; but I have 
thrown them together, in the hope that 
considerations which have proved satis- 
factory to my own mind may not be with- 
out their effect on the minds of others, 
and under the idea that it conduces in no 
common degree to comfort and useful- 
ness, to be fully persuaded that our con- 
nexion with the church is uot a matter 
of habit, or of authority, but founded on 
aconyiction that there are substantial 
grounds of preference for our choice. 

It is almost superfluous to remark, that 
in no human institution can we expect 











his adherance and attachment to that 


perfection: our grounds of preference 
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must, therefore, be principally founded 
on comparison, as taken with other 
churches, or with the disadvantages that 
would arise from a change: and it is 
chiefly to the danger and disposition of 
the present day—which is not that of 
preferring to the church any.old and ex- 
isting mode of dissent, but of attempting 


to strike out a new and, as it is supposed, 


a purer and more scriptural mode of wor- 
ship—that the following remarks are di- 
rected. 

By the young and inexperienced in re- 
ligion, the blemishes of existing estab- 
lishments arc so keenly descried, while 
their adyantages are so little understood ; 
the yet untried evils of separation are so 
little apprehended ; the sin of schism— 
of Jeaving the bosom of a chursh, bless- 
ed of God through a series of many gen- 
erations—is so inadequately considered ; 
there is so much of what is congenial to 
the remaining sinfulness of the heart, in 
the excitement, the opposition, the mis- 
representation, which are to be encoun- 
tered, and parried, and disregarded, in 
the >rogress of a step of this kind; that 
while it is quite obvious to all around, 
éi.at if pot a desire to attract notice, at 
Jeast an undue self-confidence and con- 
tempt of the judgment of others, is lead- 
yng se subjects of the experiment into 
error, they appear to themselves to be 
actuated solely by a conscientious desire 
for truth, and by a regard for our Sa 
viour’s injunction, “ Call no man master 
upon earth,” The experience of a few 
years will probably teach them, when too 
late, that influence and opportunities of 
usefulness, never to be recovered, have 
been lost; occasions of offence, never to 
be removed, have been given, in the vain 


attempt after a perfection and purity of | 


doctrine and discip''ne unattainable in 
this world, in whatever quarter or cop- 
nexion it may be suugkt. 

The purpose of a church is to afford 
the means of edification to her spiritual 


meinbers, and of instrection and conver- 
sion to those who are her members only 
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by outward profession. It cannot be de- 
nied, that the Church of England effects 
both; and in a manner, as I conceive, 
better calculated to promote humility of 
heart and growth in religion, than any 
other communion : for in it the Christian 
grows up into Christ with less observa- 
tion and human excitement than in most 
other churches. From the very consti- 
tution of dissenting communities, emi- 
nent piety procures notice and advance- 
ment; those who are remarkable for 
their attainments in religion, obtain on 
that account respect and influence ; and 
while the human heart remains what, 
ever since the Fall of Adam, it has been, 
is it to be wondered at, if, especially 
with the young convert, pride and self- 
complacency should begin to spring up 
with luxuriance in this genial sunshine” 
It has accordingly been often remarked 
by clergymen respecting those of whom 
they had hoped well, that an exchange 
lof the meekness and lowliness of the 





‘Christian character, for a greater or 
‘less degree of spiritual pride and pre- 
sumption, has been a frequent result of 
ithe transition from the obscure station 
joceupied in their own church, tothe more 
|conspicuous one to which they were 
| raised, in some smaller and more exclu- 
‘sive communrity. 

It is with me a circumstance of no in- 
considerable weight on this question, 
that God has been pleased to place our 
church in the exalted station which she 
at present occupies; a fact, the more re- 
markable, because on looking back at 
‘the history of that church, and reviewing 
the many scenes of persecution in which 
she has been concerned, we should 
scarcely, reasoning without a knowledge 
of the issue, have expected to find sucha 
That ‘high station she must 
either retain or lose. If she retain it, 
and continue, as Godin his providence 
bas hitherto constiteted ber, the great 
medium of instruction to the people at 
large, is it not the duty of all who desire 
jto retain the blessings of a scriptural 


result. 























ministry, to strengthen her by their 
prayers and attendance? If she lose it, 
what confusions, jealousies, and separa- 


tions, may not ensue ? How much of all/. 


that is contrary to what is recorded of 
the infant church, in Acts ix. 31, when 
‘‘ the churches had rest, and were edifi- 
ed, and, walking in the fear of the Lord, 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied!” Rest, Paley remarks, 
is the enjoyment of age: and, as in nat- 
ural, so in spiritual things, the blessings 
of peace, of stillness, of leisure te com- 
mune with our own heart, are seldom 
valued as they deserve to be by the young 
Christian. It is not within, but withSat 
and around him, that his fervent spirit 
usually desires to exert itself. Little 
aware of the extent of Christian holi- 
ness, of that world within, as well as 
without, which is to be denied and mor- 
tified; of that deceitfulness of the heart, 
doctrinally assented to, but very little 
understood in the early stages of a re- 
ligious progress; he looks around him 
for some theatre on which to exhibit his 
spiritual strength, and to try his newly 
acquired weapons. 

But it may be objected, that the inqui- 
ries which terminate in secession, are 
not entered upon from the love ef con- 
troversy or novelty, but are forced, as it 
were, upon the mind ; and if conscience 
protest against a practice as unscriptu- 
ral, is net her voice to be listened to? | 
reply : Satan may assume the appearance 
of an angel of light: we should therefore 
beware lest he beguile us by his subtie- 
ty : weshould examine well our motives, 
May no secret bias toward individuals 
who may have taken this step before us 





—no latent dissatisfaction with religious 
advantages, perhaps inferior to those) 
formerly possessed, influence our mind ”| 
Have experience, observation, an ac-| 
quaintance with the devices of Satan. 
and the deceitfulness of our own hearts, 
quatified us to determine upon a question 
not always of easy decision, but in which 


conflicting duties, and apparently count- 
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er injunctions, render calmness of feel- 
ing, Clearness of judgment, a single eye 
to the will of God, and an implicit de- 
pendence on Divine direction, necessa- 
ry, in order to make a mght choice? Is 
it likely that these should be the qualifi- 
cations of youth and inexperience ? Are 
they not almost exclusively the attain- 
ments of the tried and matured Chris- 
tian? And yet, if they are indispensably 
requisite to form a right judgment on 
the question, is not the want of them in . 
itself an imperative reason for delay ? 
Can the advantages to be obtained, even 
in a purer form of -worship, compensate 
fer the anxieties and offences occasioned 
by a separation ? Can achurch, in which 
have been nurtured and edified some of 
the holiest men that ever existed—our 
Hookers, our Herberts, ovr Leightons, 
our Beveridges—really be essentially 
and fundamentally in error, so as to ren- 
der necessary a separation from it, in 
the face of the continual exhortations to 
unity and peace with which the Scrip- 
tures abound? If the energies of our 
renewed nature, instead of beiug direct. 
ed to the mere circumstantials and ma- 
chinery of religion, were duly intent on 
bringing every thought into captivity to 
the Gospel of Christ, and crucifying the 
flesh with its affections and lusts, how lit- 
tle time or inclination would be left for 
loubtful disputations ; how much more 
should we adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour; how much greater peace should 
we enjoy with the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ! 

Again, if we look at those who, in out 
own times, have thought a separation 
from the church necessary, do we see 
such an increase of usefulness, of peace, 
and of charity, as to encourage us to fol- - 
low their examples’ Do not too many, 
en the contrary, lamentably correspond 
to the Apostle’s ex preseion, “ ever learn- 
ing, and never able to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth?” Do we not gee too 
many fluctuating, and disunited among 





themselves? as, indeed, must ever be the 
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case when men wil] yield nothing for 
the sake of peace, and assume to them- 
selves the right of acting upon their owa 
exclusive judgment. Yet, this is too of- 
ten the state for which we are required 
to give up the peace, and order, and se- 
curity, the silent growth, and tranquil 
beauty, of our Zion ; a state, the tenden- 
cy of which we may learn from the terms 
in which it is hailed by an acute, though 
nnhappily, free-thinking writer,® who 
speaks with delight of an ra, “ free from 
every mixture of absurdity, imposture, 
and fanaticism ; when the teachers of 
each little sect, finding themselves almost 
alone, would be obliged to respect those 
of almost every other sect, and the con- 
cessions which they would mutually find 
it both agreeable and convenient to make 
to one another, might, in time, probably 
reduce the doctrine of the greater part 
of them, to that pure and rational relig- 
jon, such as wise men have, in all ages 
of the world, wished to see established ; 
but such as positive law has never yet 
established, and probably never will es- 
tablish in any country. Because, with 
regard to religion, positive law always 
has been, and probably always will be, 
more or less influenced by popular super- 
stition andenthusiasm. This plan of ec- 
clesiastical government, or, mere prop- 
erly speaking, of no ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, was what the sect called Inde- 
pendents—a sect, no doubt, of very wild 
enthusiasts—proposed to establish in 
England, towards the end of the civil 
war. If it bad been established, though 
ofa very unphilosophical origin, it would 
probably, by this time, have been pro- 
ductive of the most philosophical good 
temper and moderation, with regard to 
every sort of religious principle !” 

But, are our reasons for attachment to 
the church only the negative ones of its 
being established, and of the evils that 
would result from a separation? Far 
from it, Not only is our judgment con- 





* Adam Smith, Volume Il. book vy, ehap- 
ter 1. 
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vinced, but our affections are secured. 
We feel a filial veneration for the form- 
ularies which we have so often used with 
comfort and advantage : we love to pray 
in th? words in which our .forefathers 
prayed, and in which so many fellow- 
worshippers are still calling “on the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs 
and ours.’* Nor is this mere bigotry, 
but the natural and in this instance ben- 
eficial effect of the principle of associa- 
tion inherent in the human mind. “ I 
never enter a Gothic church,” says the 
late Mr. Cecil, “ without feeling myself 
impressed with something of this idea : 
Within these walls have been resounded 
for centuries by successive generations, 
Thou art the King of glory, O Christ.” 
The fervency with which the soul may 
have accompanied an extempore prayer, 
can with difficulty be retraced in subse- 
quent meditation: but a liturgy affords 
facilities for embodying and recalling 
the impressions of our happier moments ; 
its words are enriched to aged Christians, 
by being the representatives of their 
past experience; many delightful re- 
cords are associated with them of hours 
when those words softened and soothed 
their hearts. In @ liturgical form of 
worship, there is also less dependence 
upon man, and more upon the Spirit of 
God in helping our infirmities, than in 
extempore prayer; and if there are oc- 
casions when the adaptation of which ex- 
tempore prayer admits, is desirable, a 
liturgy has advantages which, on the 
whole, greatly overbalance this partial 
convenience. It serves as a guard 
against the.danger of what my be called 
praying to the times ; and yet so capa- 
ble is it, from that comprehensiveness of 
expression sometimes objected to, of ap- 
plication to individual feelings and 
wants, that I have often, when entering 
into the church service with a mind pre 
occupied by peculiar circumstances, 
been unexpectedly touched with the un- 
premeditated suitableness of some par} 
of it to the subject which ergaged me, 
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and felt it to be ‘‘ meet for all hours, and 
every mood of man,” And while it 
brings back the mind to those spiritual 
blessings which need to be petitioned 
for by all Christians, at all times, it does 
it in reality in a manner less formal 
than could be accomplished by any other 
mode; for the formality of a form of 
prayer, where the same blessings are re- 
peatedly to be supplicated, is less observ- 
able than an attempt to vary the expres- 
sion of the same idea in extempore 
prayer. Another advantage of a liturgi- 
eal form of worship is, that it affords no 
room for display on the one side, or crit- 
icism oa the other. Few can have at- 
tended, even occasionally, at places of 
worship where extempore prayer is em- 
ployed, without having felt themselves 
pained and offended by the way in which 
the petitions and expressions of the 
prayer are frequently animadyerted up- 
on. A liturgy cuts off all opportunity 
for this. The retention of so much cer- 
emony as is maintained in our forms of 
public worship, is an objection sometimes 
openly, and not less often silently, made : 
but ceremonies are not now what they 
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were in the days of our second Charies, 
when toleration was uaknown, and vio- 
lence scarcely left reason or conscience 
any scope for excuse, or allowed them te 
decide upon the real degree of impor- 
tance due to those trifles,( for trifles many 
of them were,) for which some of our tore- 
fathers unwillingly separated themselves 
from the church, That which when vol- 
untarily acceded to is unfelt, becomes a 
burden too heavy to be borne when im- 
posed on the conscience. 

I will only add, that I am quite sure 
that a preponderating attachment to the 
Church of England, is entirely consistent 
with a cordial regard and respect for all, 
of whatever denomination, who “love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;”’ and 
while I think that every member of our 
church has reason to apply to himself thé 
words of the Psalmist, “ The lines are 
fallen unto me in pleasant places,” still 
I would always desire to recollect that 
‘although here we are nurtured and cul- 
tivated in different pastures aad enclo- 
sures, there is, after all, but one Shep- 
herd and Husbandmanp, and there will be 
at last but one harvest.” T. B. P. 
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HE last number of the “ Christian 

Disciple” contains a notice of some 
letters addressed to the Rev. William E. 
Wyatt, D, D. associate Minister of St. 
Paul’s parish, Baltimore, by Jared Sparks, 
A. M. Minister of the first independent 
Church in Baltimore. We have not yet 
been favoured with a persal of these 
letters, and consequently are unable to 
say any thingof their merits, Undvubt- 
edly Mr. Sparks has written them with 
the pen of a scholar, and in the spirit of 
a Christian. When we have an opportu- 
nity, we shall probably devote a few pa- 
ges of the Repository to them. At pre- 


remarks on the manner, in which they 
are noticed in the Disciple. The editors 
of that respectable work certainly must 
be aware that the. subject on which the 
first letter 1s employed is interesting to 
Episcopalians, wherever they may be, 
and that ‘** the divine or apostolic insti- 
tution of Episcopal order” which it ap- 
pears is still maintained in Baltimore, 
“has its advocates even among those whe 
are not in a situation to see Episcopacy, 
| countenanced and emboldened by the 
|yet more extravagant pretensions of the 

Roman Church.”’—We submit to their 

own sense of impartiality, if it is becom- 








sent our only object ig to make a few, 


ing in them, thus to connect oup of the 
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fairest of the daughters ofthe Reformation 
with a Church whose principles and con- 
duct we all unite in condemning as un- 
scriptural and absurd. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church asks no countenance, 
and is as far from expecting any from 
the Roman Church as our Congregation- 
al brethren can be. “To the law and to 
the testimony’’ she would direct all who} 
wish to know whether the pretensions 
she makes are just or not. We cannot 
believe, that we have for centuries mis- 
taken a“ portion of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory,” and that this is the only foundation 
on which our claims rest, although this 
is more than implied in the remarks 
above alluded to: nor do we believe that 
even those who most value and know 
best how to “estimate the worth of re- 
ligious liberty” have any thing to dread 
from the modest claims which the Epis- 
eopal Church in this country makes.— 
The fathers of New England did indeed 
plant this desert to shake off the yoke of 
Ecclesiastical power. They fled from 
persecution of one kind, but they them- 
selves had lived long enough under it to 
imbibe its principles, and were not, in 
their turn, deficient in putting them into 
practice. We do not mean to speak ir- 
reverently or reproachfully of these mean, | 
and it was unkind in the editors of the 
Disciple to compel us to speak of them 
at all. Atevery convenient opportunity 
these veterans are alluded to—their per- 
secutions enlarged upon—the toils and 
hardships they suffered “ for conscience 
sake” most touchingly treated of, and 
the greatest abhorrence expressed of the 
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yoke which they shook off. We suspect 
that if, in the days of the “ fathers of 
New England,” any one had planted the 
seeds of such liberal Christianity as now 
prevails here, he would have found a 
yoke more grievous to be borne than the 
fathers themselves escaped from. As 
this was not attempted however, it may 
answer the purposes of the editors of the 
Disciple to raise the cry against Episco- 
pacy now, because owing to its connex- 
ion with the English government, its 
power was once abused, and because its 
effects were felt by the venerable (but 
as respects religious views, the Disciple 
will join us in saying, deluded) men, who 
first landed on our shores. 
It is our sincere desire as it must be 
that of all those concerned in publica- 
tions hke ours, to promote the cause of 
true religion. We wish to avoid all such 
discussions, as may have a tendency to 
fan the flame of party discord—and it is 
our intention when speaking of the Epis- 
copal Church to confine ourselves as 
much as possible to that pertion of it 
which exists in this country ; to her doc- 
trines, her mode of administering disci- 
pline, her rites and her ceremonies.— 
When called upon, we trust we shall find 
no difficulty in vindicating those princi- 


|ples and points of discipline which are 


at the basis of Episcopacy wherever it 
is known : and we dismiss the present ar- 
ticle in the hope that we may be permit- 
ted to state our own views and to make 
more generally known that discipline and 
those doctrines which we believe to have 
the highest of all sanctions. S. 








SERMON ON CONTENTMENT. 


“BE CONTENT WITH SUCH THINGS AS YE HAVK.”......Hebrews xiii. 5. 


—== 


APPINESS is our being’s end and 


in the gratification of appetite; but as 


aim, and to obtain it is the first||the faculties increase, new objects of de- 
sire present themselves, which remove 
happiness at a greater distance ip pra- 


object of infantile exertion, and the last 


effort of expiring age. It is first sought 
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portion to th@ difficulty of obtaining 
them. ‘The infant knows no desire be- 
yond the cravings of appetite, and when 
these are gratified, presents the’ most 
perfect picture of earthly bliss, which 
the eye ever beholds, Bye and bye, taste 
and fancy expand their wings, his former 
source of enjoyment sinks in his estima- 
tion, and his chief pleasure now springs 
from sports and pastimes, baubles and 
toys ; perplexities and anxieties now be- 
gin to increase with the variety of ob- 
jects pursued : and ever afterward, as the 
views expand, the objects of desire vary 
and become more difficult of attainment, 
till at last perpetual care and solicitude 
take possession of the heart, actual frvi- 
tion is unknown, and the chief pleasure 
is derived from pursuing the means of 
happiness. 

What shall we say then”? Is there no 
happiness, but that which is enjoyed in 
common with the brutes, and arises from 
the gratification of the fleshly appetites ” 
Is there no remedy for the evils, which 
spring from our impetuous passions and 
boundless desires ? There is; and it con- 
sists in Contentment ; this is the charm, 
which extracts the sting of adversity, 
and converts every thing it touches into 
gold. St. Paul informs us, that he had 
learned, in whatsoever state he was, 
therewith to be content. Therefore the 
common accidents of life made no im- 
pression upon him. Hence he recom- 
mends it to all the disciples of Christ to 
cultivate Contentment. Let us then 
for our further edification consider first, 
what is to be understood by Content- 
ment; secondly, trace out the sources of 
discontent, and thirdly, point out the 
remedy for them. 

Ist. Something is to be said on the na- 
ture of contentment. There isa wide dis- 
tinction between true contentment, and 
total indifference to all the good things 
of life: the one implies stupid insensi- 
bility, the other admits of a reasonable 
indulgence of those propensities and in- 
clinations, with which God has endowed 
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47 
the human race. The practice of this 


virtue does not imply a total extinction 


of the inborn propensities of mankind, 
but a wise and wholesome regulation of 
them. It is true, we are required 
to pluck out a right eye, or cut off 
right hand, which may offend ; but we 
are to understand nothing more by these 
figurative expressiens, than that it is 
our duty to place the strongest guer! 
over those passions, which are most lik 
ly to lead us into temptation ; or to d: 
ourselves those darling objects, whic! 
cannot enjoy without sin. 

“ Christianity therefore, is quali 
“inculcate contentment upon tiv 
“of principles. It breathes no Je! voce 
‘““to mature by endeavouring to desir y 
“our inborn propensities; but propo» 
“only a change of objects, by whic! 
“der proper exercise these propensi| 
“may become the source of solid ady.n 
“tage and true enjoyment. It does » 
“enjoin upon us, in order to pract:» 
‘** the duties of this virtve to discard « 
“ery wish for the good things of t.: 
“life, and to banish all relish for th» 
“ bounties of Providence : it does not i: 
“culcate a universal listlessvess, a: ’ 
“ inactivity, and a total inditivrence 
* all that passes around us;—this is i) 
“virtue of inanimate objects ;—this is 
“the contentment of stocks and stones.” 

The contentment which christ: :o!ty 
enjoins is perfectly consistent wiih a 
reasonable gratification of all the desires 
and inclinations implanted in the huin:n 
heart by its all wise and beneficent Cre- 
ator. For were we required to extitpate 
every passion and inclination, the soil of 
the human heart would become too bar- 
ren to bring forth the christian virtues 
and graces. What christianity requires 
of us is to place our supreme affection 
on Heaven; to make its concerns the 
chief object of pursuit, and its hopes the 
prime source of enjoyment ; and then to 
pursue that sphere of duty and useful- 
ness, which appears to be marked out 
before us, and for wiech our tastes and 
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faculties appear to be peculiarly fitted,| 
with as much zeal and diligence, as the 
duties of our calling may require. 

This is in fact true contentment. Ap 
idle man, one, who has no object of pur- 
suit is not, nor can be be a happy man. 
Our faculties are all given us, as so:ma- 
ny talents to be occupied usefully, till 
eur Lord and Master call us to account. 
True contentment then consists in our 
being thus employed; in having chosen 
m Suitable object of pursuit, and then 
pursuing it with diligence and alacrity. 

But a more complete definition of con- 
tentment would be, submission to tiie di- 
vine will under all the allotments of 
providence. It consists in that feeling, 
which arises from just views of the moral 
attributes and perfections of Deity ; A 
full trust and confidence in Him; in af- 
fections brought into subjection to his 
wild ; in a becoming indifference to the 
promps and vanities of this world— 
those glittering toys, after which men 
Jabour with such unwearied assiduity, 
and which are among the chief causes of 
human wretchedness; and in the enjoy- 
ment of that peace with God, which 
passeth all understanding? This is at 
ence the foundation and substance of} 
true contentinent. 

But are christians always in the en- 
joyment of it? Do we not often behold | 
those, toward whom on every other ac- 
count there is abundant reasen for char- 
ity, repining at their lot or condition in 
life? Yes ; this freqaently happens. Even 
good David was guilty of this error, when 








he saw the wicked in prosperity, and 
contrasted their condition with his own : 
and many more have imitated his exam- 
ple. it is indeed no unfrequent case 
among all classes of meu, ‘This poiut 
therefore deserves consideration, and’ 
brings us to the second thing te be con- 
sidered, viz: The causes of discontent. 
The most frequent and powerful caus- 
es of discontent are covetousness, pride 
and ambition. These are at the bottom 











of all that repinjog and poignant angyish 
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which are felt by many at their condi- 
tion in life. The deaf, the blind, the 
balt and the maimed, and even the really 
poor and the really distressed, soon be- 
come reconciled to their situation: but 
the subjects of the most painful discon- 
tent are those, who are in the full enjoy- 
ment of all their faculties, and are raised 
above the pressure of actual distress, 
These are the victims of fictitious and 
imaginary wants; they are so far re- 
moved from actual suffering, as to leave 
full play for their disorderly passions and 
inordipate desires ; and in proportion to 
the ardour and intenseness of these, and 
the want of the means for gratifyingthem 
will be the load of discontent. Men’s 
lusts and fancy make their wants; and 
it is our duty to regulate, and not to sat 
isfy them. 

“ Men are often discontented, not be- 
“cause they feel their situatien to be 
“uneasy ; but because it appears so to 
“others. Conceal want and uneasiness 
‘“¢ and distress from the world, and he, who 
“suffers under the pressure of each or 
“all of them, will seldom be heard to 
“complain. If he can but display the 
“appearance of grandeur, sufficient te 
“ deceive the wc. 'd, he will quietly con- 
“sent to feed on husks, and to endure 
“all the severities, to which human na- 
“ture can be exposed.” This dread of 
being looked down upon has often filled 
men’s hearts with the most dismal ap- 
prehensions, and driven them to shifts 
and expedients to keep up an appear- 
ance, which have really exposed them 
to more derision and suffering, than 
would have been the consequence of the 
lowest degree of poverty. 

But another most fruitful source of 
discontent is the comparing of our own 
condition with that of others; this pro- 
duces envy ; and envy and discontent are 
inseparable companions. 

It may be useful to notice the progress 
of discontent. The poor man, who toils for 
his daily bread, is generally satisfied, if he 
have bread to eat and garments to put 
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on. He can sattefy hunger with plain 
food, and when he quenches his thirst at 
the refreshing spring, be thinks it luxu- 
ry. But when he has risen a little above’ 
the pressure of immediate want and be- 
gins to compare his condition with oth- 
ers in more affluent circumstances, a 
thousand unnumbered and unsuspected 
evils in his condition begin to betray 
themselves. His business before was to 
answer the cravings of hunger, and pro- 
vide for the actual subsisterrce of the 
body ; but he has now a new and much 
anore difficult task to perform, that is to 
gratify the passions, the taste and the im- 
agination. When he was laboring fo: 
his daily bread, his end was easily an- 
ewered ; but when he once commences 
the labour of gratifying the passions, he 
seldom succeeds, and success in one re- 
apect only prepares the way for greater 
efforts in another. 

Most of our wants, and those, which 
give us the greatest uneasiness are ar- 
tificial. Of this Ahab and Haman were 
striking instances; and illustrate the 
condition of many others. Ahab was a 
King, blessed with all the means of 
earthly enjoyment; and was in posses- 
sion of lands and wealth in abundance to 
furnish him with everys pecies of gratifi- 
cation. But he had set his heart on the 
field of Naboth, the Jezreelite for a field 
of herbs; or a garden of flowers. This 
little piece of ground took entire posses- 
sion of his affections, and the attain- 
ment of it was of as much importance to 
Lim, as the possession of his whole kiog- 
dom. He made overtures for the pur- 
ehase of it, which were rejected; and 
the disappointment was insupportable. 
He became sullen and dejected, unable 
to enjoy society, or even to eat bread ! 
Haman also became equally wretched, 
and for a cause, if possible, still more 
trifling. He was advanced to the highest 

_pitch of honor, dignity and affluence ; 
and had attained the utmost wishes of 
ais heart; yet one circumstance marred 
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most wretched object in the kingdom ; 
and that was, the refusal of Mordecai the 
Jew to pay him the customary token of 
outward homage! As we ascend into the 
higher walks of life, the occasions of on- 
happiness seem to dwindle in importance; 
and that, which would cause the monarch 
to lose all self-command, and resign 
himself a prey to misery, would perhaps 
be regarded by the peasant with a smile. 

Discontent will ordinarily keep pace 
with pride, covetousness or ambition. 
When they have fixed on any world- 
ly attainment whatever, men seldom 
enjoy any peace of mind, till they 
have succeeded. It is in one word the 
genuine offspring of a heart wedded to 
worldly objects; to those, which never 
can, nor were ever intended to satisfy 
the cravings of an immortal mind. 

Let us now 3dly, attend to the reme~ 
dies to this evil.—And ist. Let us follow 
the Apostles example, and having food 
apd raiment, let us be therewith con- 
tent. A man's life or happiness con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. If we canuot bring 
our circumstances to our minds, Jet us 
bring our minds to our circumstances, 
The poor man is apt to fgncy that bap- 
piness would certainly be found in 
abundance. But no mistake can be great- 
erthan this. He, who is unhappy undes 
poverty, will be soia affluence. Cares ang 
perplexities increase with riches; and 
our Saviour tells us, that they often drowa 
men in destruction and perdition. 

2d. Let us cultivate humility. Most 
of the cases of uneasiness and diseontent 
have proceeded from men’s overrating 
their own talents, Christians, as welt 
as wordly men may be faulty in this re- 
spect: by overrating their spiritual gifts 
and graces, they may prepare themselves 
for a heavy load of discontent, at not 
finding themselves so highly appreciated 
by others. Let them therefure learn, 


modesty and humility. These are the 
truest traits of excellence, and the sur- 
est wav to preferment. 








all his enjoyments, and rendered him the| 
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3d. Let every man consider, how 
much more he has, than what he actual- 
ly wants. The whole circle of our real 
wants may be brought within a narrow 
compass ; but it is the humor of mankind 
to be always looking forward and strain- 
ing after one, who has got the start of 
them in wealth and honor. Many things 
are pursued, not because we have any 
real need of them, but because another 
possesses them. If cur main effort was 
to practise christian self-denial, and to 
bave as few wants as possible, we should 
soon be rid of the sources of discontent. 
When therefore, we view the posses- 
sions of the rich, we should say, as So- 
crates did, when viewing a great show, 
‘* What abundance of things, I have no 
need of.” 

4th. Let us reflect on the advantages, 
which we have, and not on those, which 
we have not. Many are apt to aggra- 
vate their troubles by looking on the 
dark side ; and desiring the goods, which 
they have not: but let us rather reflect 
how many may be suffering by war, fam- 
ine, pestilence, shipwreck, oppression, 
tyranny or slavery.—Let us contrast our 
condition with theirs. Let us also look 
at the most favorable side of our own 
troubles. We are apt to think every 
body’s difficulties and hardships more 
tolerable than our own. I have some- 
where met with a fable, in which it is 
said, that Jupiter once called on man- 
kind to come and deposit, each one his 
load of evils, and exchange it for such 
others, as he thought more tolerable ; 
the experiment was made with joy ; but 
in a short time they all returned, and 
wished each one to resume his former 
load. This in most cases would be found 
on experiment to be a correct represen- 
tation. Every man is best judge of his 
sufferings : every heart kneweth its own 
bitterness and a stranger intermeddieth 
not therewith. Beware then of the 
thought, that none are so hardly dealt 
by as ourselves; this is to charge God 


unjustly. Troubles are deserved by us 
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and may by divine blessing be render- 
ed subservient to our everlasting good. 

5th. Let us not be over anxious about 
the time to come ; but endeavour to en- 
joy the present: “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” The evils are in- 
finite, which may come; but consider, 
that they may not come: and why should 
we borrow the evils of to-morrow to de- 
stroy the enjoyment of day. Such con- 
duct argues great distrust in the Provi- 
dence of God, which it is alike the duty 
and the privilege of the christian to ex- 
ercise. 

6th. Unreasonable expectation is a 
great source of discontent. “If we look 
“ for what is unattainable we must be dis- 
“appointed. Sickness has pain, but 
‘“‘ health has temptations; by infirmities 
“* we lose the pleasures of life ;—but by 
“ being freed from them we are apt to 
“forget God. Deformity exposes us to 
“some troubles, but beauty to more, 
“and poverty to less than either. Nev- 
“er look for satisfaction to temporal 
‘things, and we shall never be disap- 
“pointed. View things here, as fu- 
“ gitive :—shortly all men will be on a 
“level. A traveller has in continual 
“prospect his home, where he will be 
“‘ better entertained ; and Moses had in 
‘view the recompence of reward. Let 
“us remember, that we brought nothing 
“into this world, and it is certain, we 
“can carry nothing out. This consider- 
“ation ought to make us contented, 
“having food and raiment.” 

Finally, let us remember, that we are 
all under the care of an infinitely wise 
and good Being, who has allotted to us 
our stations in life, and will reward us 
hereafter, not in proportion, as we have 
been opulent, or powerful, or learned, or 
famous; but according to the manner, 
in which we have borne the evils, im- 
proved the blessings, and discharged the 
duties of life. High or low, rich or poor, 





prosperous or adverse, joyful or sorrow- 
‘fal, if we have acted with a single eye 
io the glory of God, and the welfare oi 
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man, we shall be placed beyond the, 
reach of sorrow; where all obliquities 
will be corrected, all evils redressed, 
and every occasion of suffering banishe 
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time let us remember, that “a conten’. d 
“mind is the greatest blessing a man 
“can enjoy in this world; and that if in 
“the present life his happiness arises 


ed forever; we shall be transported be-||** from the subduing of his desires, it will 


| 
yond the verge of evil, and of course out) 
of the reach of discontent. In the mean’ 





“arise in the next from the gratifien- 
“ion of them. N 











REVIEW OF BISHOP MOORE’S SERMON. 


The Doctrines of the Church. A Sermon, 
preached in St. James’s Church, Philadel. 
phia, at the opening of the Genera! Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, | 
Wednesday, May 17,1820. By the Right 
Reverend Richard Chanoing Moore, D D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Chareh | 
for the Diocess of Virginia. Philadel- 
phia, published by request of the Conven 
tion, William Fry, Printer, 1820. 

Tv is not possible for a real churchman 

to take up without interest a ser-| 
mon, delivered by one of our Bishops at, 
the opening of the General Convention. | 

The occasion, on which such a discourse | 

is delivered, and the high authority from| 

which it proceeds, lead us to look into it 
with eagerness for the purpose of learn-| 
ing the situation of our Church, and the 
views, which are entertained, relative to| 
its doctrines and discipline. However 
excellent may be our system of govern- 
ment, however sound our creed, and, 
however perfect our foru: of worship, 
still if these are not correctly exhibited, 
and warmly defended and enforced by! 
those, who fill the highest ecclesiastical 
offices, indifference and perhaps ruin will 
soon mark the character of episcopacy. 

It is by no means certain that the Church’ 

in this country will always retaia its, 

present constitution and orthodoxy.—| 

There are too many instances of tolerat- 

ed laxity in the observance of our creed 

and ritual, and there prevails too great 

4 passion for innovation and change tv 

allow us to indulge in the careless be- 

lief of our security. Doubtless many 
persons by their zeal, fidelity and intel- 
H HEPOSITOKY, VOL, 4. 











ligence, are able and ready to defend 
our ark against any profanation or inju- 
ry; but it sometimes happens that these 
are overruled by a much (less judicious 
majority. We cannot therefore look 
over the proceedings of the General 
Convention, or the discourses, published 


jon such occasions, without the liveliest 


solicitude, and are impatient to ascer- 
tain whether counsel, wisdom and au- 
thority have been employed in contribut- 
ing to the strength and beauty of our 
Church. 

With great eagerness, therefore, we 
perused the sermon before us, and were 
pleased with the doctrinal views, the 
commendation of our service, the devo- 
tional sentiments and impressive exhorta- 
tions, which it containg. The author 
seems to take a warm interest in the 
Church, to entertain just views of her 
character, to be sensible of the awful re- 
sponsibility of his office, and to be ani- 
mated by ardent feelings of piety. His 
appropriate text is selected from, Ist. 
Timothy iv. 16, “ Take heed unto thyself 
‘‘and unto thy doctrine, continue in 
“them; for in doing this, thou shalt 
“ both save thyself, and them that heay 
“thee.” St. Paul, during his confine. 
ment at Rome, and just before his mar- 
tyrdom, addressed this language to bis 
beloved pupil, Timothy, to admonish 
him of the great dutics aud rewards of 
the pastoral office. After stating this 
circumstance, the Bishop proceeds to a 
very natural division and use of his 


text; fo consider—the Apostie’s a7, 
#2 1i 
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vice to Timothy, personally—his admo- 
nition relative to the principles, he 
should inculcate—and the consequences 
resulting from his fidelity. 


Under the first head he enjoins on the 
clergy personal holiness, abstraction 
from the world, a conformity to the 
usages of the Church and a habit of pri- 
vate devotion. All this is done with 
great impressiveness, and must come 
home to the bosom of the ambassador of 
Christ. As for a holy life it is well 
known to be a living sermon, that 
preaches more eloquently to the hearts 
of men, than the most ingenious and fer- 
It is in this instance 
particularly that a clergyman is requir-| 
ed to take heed unto himself, that he may 


vent discourses. 


give proof of his sincerity and earnest- 
ness in the sacred cause, of his convic- 
tions of divine truth, and that he may 
kindle holiness in the souls of all, who| 
are placed under his charge. A life of 
indulgence and pleasure is wholly at va- 
riance with the nature of the christian 
ministry. The ambassadors of Jesus are 
to remember that their profession is a 





warfare, that adversaries surround them 
in every direction, and that it is through 
much tribulation we are to enter into) 
ibe kingdom of God. ‘To do the work of! 
an evangelist is no light office. Accord-| 
ing te the vows made in ordination it is, 
“to be diligent in prayers, and in read-' 
“ing the Holy Scriptures, and in such) 
“studies, as help to the knowledge of| 
“the same, laying aside the study of the 
“‘world and the flesh. It is to be dili- 
‘vent to frame and fashion ourselves 
“‘and our families according to the doc- | 
“ trine of Christ, and to make both our- 
“selves and them, wholesome examples 
‘‘and patterns to the flock of Christ.”— 
These are arduous duties, that can never 
be accomplished without the most active 
diligence, the most earnest prayer, and 
the aids of the blessed Spirit of God. 
Bishop Moore considers that the cler- 
ey cannot be said to take heed tg them- 
selves, unless, agreeably to their sacred 





\}to serve the purposes of man. 
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engagements they conform to the usages 
of the Church. Certainly if there be 
any thing which, as episcopalians, we 
are required to perform, it is to pay the 
strictest regard to the Book of Common 
Prayer, We have no right whatever to 
reject its use, to misconstrue or alter its 
language, to violate its rubrics or to sub- 
stitute for it in public worship any ex- 
temporary petitions. Where any such 
instances occur, it is a direct invasion of 
the rights and an undermining of the very 
foundations of our Church. We trust 
therefore that the following eulogium of 
our service will not be read without 
pleasure and profit. 


“The Liturgy,” says Bishop Moore, 
“forms a system of devotion, which com- 
mands the approbation of those, who differ 
from usin other things. It is the scriptures 
condensed iato a smaller volume ; its classic 
elegance gives it a claim to the attention of 
the scholar, and the fervent breathings of its 
piety, warm the heart, and inspire the mind 
with sensations, the most animating and con- 
soling. A form of prayer is certainly war- 
ranted by the seriptures, Moses and David 
composed devotional exercises for the people 
of God. The Lord Jesus, also, when re- 
quested to instruct his disciples, delivered to 
them a prayer intended for social worship 
and while humana nature continues subject to 
the infirmities, by which it is now distinguish- 
ed, a form of prayer will always be calculated 
It prevents 
that pride of feeling from contaminating our 


\;devotion, which often arises from individual 
lleffort; it animates the humble suppliant in 


his addresses to the Almighty; it helps him 
in his approaches to a throne of grace. The 
mind of a worshipping assembly, instead of 
hanging upon the lips of a public teacher, 
waiting for his expressions, and sitting in 
judgment upon the doctrines, those expres- 
sions contain; *' instead of admiring the or- 
nament of the vessels through which the wa- 
ters of healing flow, bend down their heats 
in humility to drink of the life giving stream;” 
instead of depending upon the preduction of 
the moment, they have the collected wisdom 
«t.d piety of ages toassert them. Thus bles- 


sed, their attention is fixed upon God alone, 
and a system of devotion secured, dignified 
and solemn in its expression scriptural aod 
agreeable to the truth.” 
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* The litargy, he adds, forms an effectual 
barrier against errors in doctrine ; no hereti- 
cal principles can pollute the sanctuary, 
while we are surrounded by such a bulwark, 
and defended by such a shield. It has pre 
served us from those errors which have crep! 
into some othee branches of the christia: 
church, reduced the Holy Jesus to a level 
with the creatures he hath formed, stript 
him of his divinity, deprived him of his 
throne aud rendered the sacred scriptures # 
mass Of contradiction. It has been delivered 
to us by a glorious company of martyrs, who 
perished at the stake and consecrated it by 
their death. It is a legacy left us by ou: 
fathers, and we will reverence it; it is the 
same form in which our parents worshipped 
God ; the altars at which they kneeled, burn 
ed with sacred fire, and kindled raptures in 
their bosoms, and as their children, we 
will hallow it and take heed to its preserva. 
tion.” p p. 8, 9. 





In speaking of our Liturgy it may not 
be amiss to say something of our version| 
of the Psalms, which has lately been) 
stigmatised as “a barbarous translation 
“‘of the Psalter.” This version was 
made by Coverdale, was revised by 
Archbishop Cranmer, and is doubtless 
better executed, than the one, that was. 
made under the auspices of James, in 
1603. The learned have generally) 
maintained that this old version is better 
than the new one, now used in our Bi-| 
bles. “Coverdale’s translation,” says, 
Shepherd on the Common Prayer, “ be-| 
“ing unfettered with the idiom of the, 
“* Hebrew is expressed with greater free-| 
*‘dom and with more regard to the gen- 
‘‘ius of our language, than the new 


a 


“translation; which, from too servile 
‘an adherence to the letter of the orig- 
** nal, is often more harsh in its construc- 
‘tion, and less harmonious ia its peri- 
*‘ods. In the old translation, as must be 
“expected in a work composed above 
‘“two hundred and seventy years ago, 
“we indeed sometimes meet with an an- 
* tiquated word or phrase ,which in the 
“new is rejected. But blemishes of this 
“kind are not numerous: and where 
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“compensated by the general merit of 
“the work, which will not shrink from 

“a comparison with the most approved 

“ devotional compositions of more mod- 
“ern times. Upon the whole we may 
“venture to assert that Coverdale’s 
“translation is much better adapted for 
“public worship than any other, that 

“has yet appeared in the English lan- 
“* guage.” 

Bishop Moore under the second divis- 
ion of his discourse, considers the dor- 
trines to be inculecated ; the fall and cor- 
ruption of man, bis enmity with God, 
his redemption through the atonement 
of Jesus, the sacrament of baptism and 
the supper, the doctrine of confirmation, | 
the preaching of the Gospel and our jus- 
tification through the merits of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. These sub- 
jects, though briefly, are impressively 
noticed and enforced. They forin the 
evangelical tenets of our Church, the 
groundwork of our theological system. 
It 1s only by a just exhibition of our de- 
praved nature, that we shall be made to 
see the necessity and value of our Re- 
deemer’s blood, and the high privileges 
and importance of the christian ordinah 

ces, as means of grace. 


‘If man was not at enmity with God and 
his precepts, the world would not be present. 
ed to our view in colours so gloomy, and in 
features so deformed. The powers of the 
human mind instead of being opposed to, 
would be exercised in the dissemimation ot 
virtue. Obcdience to the laws of God would 
characterise our nature, socety would be a - 
rayed in the beauty of holmess, and the vowe 
of gratitude aud praise be heard in every 
dwelling. If the natural man was disposed 
to receive the things of the spirit of God, the 
preacher of righteoasness would never ex- 
claim in sorrow cf heart, * Lord, who hath 
believed our report?” What attention would 
be manifested in divine worship: with what 
rapture would the sabbath be hailed; bow 
ciowded would be the altars of the blessed 
Jesus; how auniversal the spirit of devo- 


tion” 3p. 12. 


In treating of baptism, the Bishop ve- 








“they do oecur, they are sufficiently 


ry justly considers the term regenera- 





Fore, al, or after baptism, and even with- 
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tion, as distinct from conversion and 
thus renders very clear and satisfactory 
the misunderstood phraseolgy of the bap- 
It is by no means be- 
lieved by the Church that regencration 
and baptism are inseparably connected, 
but that the former may take place be- 


tismal service. 


oul any baptism at all. This is evident- 
jy the construction of the scriptures, the 
Articles, the Homilies, and the Liturgy. 
and the opinion of the most distinguished 
prelates of our Church. We do not say 
that baptism is essential to, or ensures our 
salvation, but only that it is generally 


necessary to salvation, that it is the sizn 





of spiritual grace, a means whereby we 


us thereof. We do not say that baptism 


necessarily takes away tle guilt of sin, 


receive the same, and a pledge to worend 


{ 
' 
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'op Moore, “ she does not deny the necessity 
jof conversion in an adult sinner. Conversion 
\forms a distinct principle, and whoever vio- 
llates the law of God, must experience its 
transforming power, or perish in his sin; for 
jexcept we be converted and become as little 
children, we cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.’ p. 15. 

This we conceive to be a correct state- 
iment of the subject. Many however 
find a difficulty in explaining the lan 
lguage of the baptismal service, where 
‘regeneration is absolutely applied to the 
\infant baptised, and have thought them- 
‘selves obliged to admit, that baptism» 
| according to the views of the Church, 
jactually implied sanctification or reno- 
‘vation of heart. Before the child is bap- 
tised we pray “ that this infant, coming 
‘to Holy Baptism, may receive remis- 
|** sion of sin by spiritual regeneration :” 





and makes us heirs to the promises of|/and, after it is baptised, “‘we retura 
eternal life. The charge, therefore, that || <« thanks that it is regenerate.” For a 
is brought against us on this subject, that | more full explanation of this phraseology 


we encourage men in wickedness is|| of the liturgy we are happy to avail our- 


groundiess. Baptism is merely an ini-| 


tiation into the visible communion of 


believers. The baptismal ablution shad- 
ovs out the purification of the soul; this 
outward sign shadows out that invisible 
change of heart, without which we can- 
not be admitted to the abodes of Deity. 
Baptism is the door of entrance into the 
Church. It is the sign of receiving the 
gospel, a sign, which no one can pre- 
sumptuously neglect. It is the rite by 
the reception of which we are to claim 
with confidence the benefits, 
Christ has purchased for us with his! 
blood. 


which 





It is the means of obtaining the! 
effusion of grate, and of opening to us| 
But still notwith-| 


the gates of heaven. 
standing the reception of this rite, we 





may shut ourselves out from God's cove- 
nant, and be denounced, as unworthy of 
his benefits. We must be converted sil 
well as baptized; we must be born of | 
the spirit, as weil as of waler, otherwise 
we cannot enter the kingdom of God. 


* When the Charch in her solemn service 
tpeaks ot baptisma! regeneration,” says Bish- 





‘selves of the very satisfactory language 


\of one of the perspicuous and beautiful 


| discourses of Mr. Faber on Regenera- 


| “ That Baptism is the outward sign of 
‘‘regeneration, and that regeneration 
“may sometimes take place at baptism, 
«is denied, I believe, by no one ; neither 
‘‘] apprehend, will it be denied, that the 
‘* public offices of a Church must neces- 
‘sarily be composed in general terms. 
“‘ Now the pious framers of our Liturgy 
“could not possibly determine, whether 
‘this or that particular baptised infent, 
‘“ either in their own days or in the days 
“which have followed them, was or was 
“ not likewise regenerated in baptism : 


i‘ and as little could any individual priest 
“speak positively on the subject. Neith- 


se er again could the framers of our Lit- 
‘“urgy ascertain whether this or that 
“particular baptised adult to the end of 
' tume would or wowld not be also regen- 
‘erated in baptism; nor, as they well 


«knew, would it have been prudent in 











* Sermons, Vol. i pp. 196, 197. 
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“them to devolve upon the clergy the 
“ difficult and invidious task of deciding 
‘upon the spiritual state of each adult 
‘‘ immediately after his baptism, wheth- 
‘er he had or had not been then regen-} 
“erated, and of discretionally varying | 
** the conclusion of the service according- 
“ly. On this obvious principle then 
‘‘our baptismal offices have been com- 
“posed. The outward visible sign ad- 
‘‘mits the catechumen into the visible 
‘* Church of Christ; the inward spiritual 
‘“‘erace admits him into that invisible 
**Church, which consists of those only, 
“‘ who have becn sanctified by the blessed | 
“Spirit. But the former is confessedly | 
‘the symbol of the latter; and the two} 
‘may without doubt be received at the, 
“same time. Hence, as it were both| 





“dangerous and endless to subject the 
‘baptismal offices to be perpetually al- 
*‘ tered at the discretion of the priest, so 
“as literally to suit this or that particu 
‘*lar case ; the church, ip the judgment 
‘‘and hope of charity speaks generally 
‘of all the baptised, as being likewise 
“‘ regenerated,” 

The editors of the Christian Observer* 
maintain the same sentiments on this 
subject. “ How then,” say they “ is the 
‘* condilional thanksgiving for infant re- 
‘“‘generation to be understood by the 
‘“‘ minister and the bystanders ? We an-| 
‘* swer, It is to be understood, as an ex-| 





“ pression of confidence in the mercy of 
“ Alinighty God, that he hatli not been, 
‘and will not be, wanting” on his part | 
“in affording every means for the full! 
“and entire regeneration of this infant. 
‘* The pious parent sees in this sacrament 
‘“‘a seal and token of all that he expects 
“from the promisés, and the mercies of) 
**God in Christ Jesus. He sees in it a} 
‘* covenant-seal of that pardon and free 
‘justification, which he hopes indeed, 
“ through divine grace, may be granted | 
“to all children, whether baptised or| 
“not, dying in their infancy ; but which 








" Volume xv, p 29° 





ee ples, the powers and affections of the 
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“he doubts not, in answer to his fervent 
‘and faithful prayers, is the sure por- 
“tion of hisown. He thanks God for 
“ the outward and visible token of that 
“ inward and spiritual grace, and for the 
“ assurance, given in this sacrament, of 
“a new and spiritual life, in answer to 
“ faithful prayer. He presumes further 
“to expect that in answer to such 
* prayer, and through the medium of his 
“ instructions, the child ‘shall lead the 
* rest of its life accerding to this begin- 
“ning; and in contemplation of this 
“issue, he undertakes, not rashly, but 
‘‘as an humble believer, to thank God 
for the event, which he anticipates.” 
We must beg leave to introduce one 
more quotation on this subject, as it is 
from the pen of one of our Bishops, and 


lcoincides most perfectly with our senti- 


ments. ‘ When the Churchman,” says 
Bishop Hobart in his Charge, delivered 
to his clergy, last October, * in the lan- 
“guage of Scripture, of primitive anti- 
“quity, and of the articles and liturgy 
“of his Church, calls baptism, regenera- 
“tion, he does not employ the term in 
“its popular signification among many 
* Protestants to denote the divine influ- 
“ences upon the soul in its sanctifica- 
“tion and renovation, in abolishing the 
“ body of sin, and raising up the graces 
‘*and virtues of the new man. The term 
regeneration is used by him in its orig- 


'|** inal, and appropriate, and technical ac- 


“ ceptation, to denote the translation of 
‘* the baptised person from that state, in 
“which, as destitute of any covenanted 
* title to salvation, he is styled ‘ the child 
“of wrath,’ info that state which, as it 
* proffers to him in all cases, the cove- 
“panted mercy and grace of God, and 
* in the exercise of repentance and faith 
“actually conveys to him these blessings, 
“is styled a ‘state of salvation.’ It 
“ must be obvious, that the sacramental 
“ commencement of the spiritual life in 
“the regeneration of bajitism, and the 
“enbsequent sanctification of the prinei+ 
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“new man by the renewing of the Holy 
*“‘ Ghost, are distinct acts and operations; 
“‘ the former leading to the latter, which, 
* withoat it is wholly inefficacious to sal- 
“‘yation, on the contrary increases the 
“condemnation of the despiser of the 
“ gifts and cailing of God. And there- 
* fore the Churchman insists on the ne- 
“ cessily of that spiritual change, denoted 
“in scripture by the terms sanctification 
“renewing of the mind, renewing of the 
“ Holy Ghost.” 

Among the doctrines of the Church 
Bishop Moore includes the rite of Con- 
firmation. This is a religious act, by 
which those, who have been previously 
made members of Christ in baptism, now 
solemnly aud publicly declare their be- 
hef in the religion of Jesus, and enter 
mmto a stipulation between God and 
themselves, through the medium of the 
bishop, that they will devote themselves 
to the religion of Christ, and become 
his faithful soldiers and servants forever. 
This rite we conceive to be apostolical, 
and sanctioned by the scriptures. The 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
numbers it among the fundamental doc- 
trines, and if has been regularly observ- 
ed from the earliest ages of the church 
to the present time. The fathers of the 
first centuries explicitly maintain the 
apostolic authority and the importance 
of this rite. We find institutions similar 
to it among Jews and Gentiles. The 
Jewish children at thirteen years of age, 
afier having learned the law and their 
prayers, were presented by their fathers 
before a holy assembly, solemnly took 
upon themselves the observance of the 
law, and wete henceforth to answer for 
their own faults; all which was conclud- 
ed with prayer for their increase in 
The Persian youth at a 
certain age, were required to take a sol- 
emn oath to despise all filthy lucre, bod- 
ily pleasure, and vain glory, to be emu- 


good works. 


lous of virtue, to honour their parents, to 
The Athenian 


speak truth and do good. 
youth, on being enrolled. were sworm to! 
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reverence the customs and defend the re- 
ligion of their country. In the christian 
dispensation therefore how salutary and 
|expressive is the rite of confirmation ” 


* The fitness of the institution,” says Bish- 
op Moore, * if dispassionately considered, 
must recommend it to the attention of the re- 
flecting mind. There isa peculiar propriety, 
that those, who have been baptised in their 
|infancy, should, when arrived at years of re- 
flection, declare their attachment to the re- 
ligion of the Saviour, and take their baptis- 
ma! vows upon themselves. 

** Jf, brethren, we acknowledge that fervent 
effectual prayer availeth much, the juvenile 
p ofessor may look up with confidence for aa 
increase of spiritual strength; receiving, as 
ihe doth in the performance of that duty, the 
[prayers of the pious, and the benediction of 
this chief pastor.” p. 18, 








| Bishop Moore earnestly’ inculcates 
jupon christian teachers to insist upon an 
‘abstraction from the frivolities and vain 
| amusements of the world in those, who 
profess the religion of Jesus; and cites 
for this purpose the injunccion of eccle- 
‘siastical authority, “to warn our people 
“ of an indulgence in those worldly plea- 
~ sures, which draw the affections from 
i“ spiritual things; that gaming, and the- 
“atrical representations in particular, 
“are amusements, which from their li- 
“centious tendency, ought not to be 
“‘ practised or frequented.” 

We cordially agree with the Bishop 
in this solemn exhortation, and would 
‘earnestly recommend to all serious per- 
sons to be cautious about mingling in the 
diversions of the world. Gaming is a 
vice, so injurious and disreputable, that 





no sincere professor of religion would 
ever be guilty of it. A diversity of opin- 
ion has been entertained with regard to 
the innocence of theatrical amusements. 
Many most conscientiously avoid them 

while others, accustomed to receive the 
sacrament, have felt perfectly justified 
and easy in indulging in them. It be- 
comes therefore the duty ef every cler- 
gyman to exhibit the immoral features 
of such a diversion, and guard his pa- 
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rishioners against the temptations, which 
it presents. We are not disposed to dis- 
cuss the expediency of theatres, as it re- 
spects the state of society generally ;— 
nor the expediency of passing any deci- 
sive ecclesiastical decree on this subject; 
but we sincerely think that no christian 
should ever be seen at such places of 
public entertainment; that to frequent 
the theatre is entirely inconsistent with 
his religious professions, and an explicit 
and positive breach of his baptismal 
vows. The players are generally per- 
sons of loose lives and depraved habits. 
The plays almost invariably have some 
immoral tendency, being for the most 
part the developement of a love affair, 
drest with profane and licentious ex- 
pressions, kindling the passions, which 
should be subdued, and driving from the 
soul every holy sentiment, which the 
Spirit had ever planted. These are but 
too often the effects of theatrical repre- 
sentations, and whoever takes pleasure 
in them cannot be possessed of that new 
heart and new spirit, which the gospel 
requires of us. The temper and feel- 
ings, awakened in a theatre, are the re- 
verse of those, which are produced 
amidst the religious services of the sanc- 
tuary, and therefore cannot be accepta- 
ble in the sight of Heaven, It is by no 
meaus Congenial with a pious and mod- 
est mind to be present at scenes of impi- 
ety and immodesty ; and whoever can 
unblushingly witness such scenes on the 
stage must be eminently wanting in the 
reality of delicacy and of principle.— 
“Evil communications corrupt good 
> and no one ever came out 
of a theatre, so pure and so good, as he 
went into it. Now how can a christian 
reconcile it to his conscience to listen 
to profaneness and immorality, to wit- 
ness an exhibition of lasciviousness, to 
encourage persons ip an unchristian 
profession, to employ his time in cor- 
rupting his imagination and taste and to 
expend his money in patronising vice 


‘* manners ;° 
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mon sentiment, if fairly consulted, seems 
to decide against the morality of the 
stage, for should a clergyman be seen at 
the theatre, his reputation and useful- 
ness would ‘be instantly and materially 
injured. We forbear to dwell any lon- 
ger on this subject, and hope these hints 
may lead many to Consideration, if not 
to conviction, 

When we consider that Bishop Moore 
has given to his discourse the title of 
“doctrines of the Church,” and states 
that he has exhibited to our view some 
of the leading doctrines, which Timothy 
was enjoined to inculcate, we are not a 
little surprised at finding no mention of 
the Trinity. This doctrine is certainly 
of the highest importance in connexion 
with our atonement. It is one, which 
St. Paul enjoined on his beloved pupil, 
in language, that cannot be misunder- 
stood. He told him that “ great was the 
“mystery of godliness; that God was 
“manifest in the flesh, justified in the 
“spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
“ the gentiles, believed on in the work’, 
* received up into glory.” We know 
the soundness of the Bishop's faith, and 
are aware that the omission of this doc- 
trine was an inadvertence ; but it was 
an inadvertence which we regret. Un- 
der the title of doctrines of the Church, 
we necessarily look for the Trinity.— 
When evemies on cyery side are warm- 
ly assailing this fundamental article of 
our faith, we wish to see our bishops and 
clergy, manfully confessing and cefend- 
ing it. 

Bishop Moore, under the third division 
of bis sermon, proceeds to state the con- 
sequences, resulting from ministerial fi- 
delity. These are no Jess than the sal- 
vation of the minisier and his people. 
Such infinite rewards should animate 
the clergy in the discharge of their mo- 
mentous duties. To bring a ransomed 
sinner to giorv, must be an everlasting 
joy and triumph to a pious pastor. Aw- 
ful will be the condemnation of him, 








and gratifying depraved desires’? Com- 





who, through carelessness, suffere a guil- 
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ty parishioner to die in impenitence. 
To save himself and his people is an ob- 
ject worth a clergyman’s ambitien.— 
Well then may the faithful pastor be 
anxious, and the careless one tremble. 


“The most faithfal clergyman in existence, 
the man. whose labours have been the most 
unwearied, whose fidelity is universally ao- 
knowledged, when he sume up his exertions, 
when he weighs his best offorts inthe balanec 
of the sanctuary, when he considers how little 
he has done in the cause of God, and how 
many opportunities he has lost, which it was 
his duty to have improved, must confess his 
unworthiness, and fall low in the dust before 
his maker. If the honest and (faithful minister 
feels himself unprofitable, what! Gracious 
heaven, what will be the state of (he man, who 
has not only neglected his duty, but has trifled 
away his time ; who instead of being engaged 
with all his powers in the work of the minis- 
try has slept upon his post, violated his vows, 
and suffered his people to remain in dark. 
ness 2 How will he appear in the sight of| 
God, when informed, that through his un- 
faithfulness, precious souls, for whom Jesus 
died, have perished and are lost?” p 22. 


‘Towards the close of his discoure the} 
Bishop compares the present prosperous 
state of the church with its gloomy con-| 
dition about thirty or forty years since. 
We contemplate with rapture our eccle- 
siastical growth and prosperity, and can- 
not but adore the goodness of that Be-; 
ing, who, night and day has watched| 
over his vineyard, poured upon it the| 
continual dews of his spirit and rendered | 
it fruitful by the rays of his love. 





“© In many of our districts the chureh of our || 
fathers appeared to have breathed the last | 
breath. Our harps were hung upon the wil- | 
lows; the friends of Zion wept over her) 





desolatioas, and trembled for the ark of God | 


* The altars, around which oar fathers || 
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ing has been changed into the voice of joy. 
Yes, the wilderness and the solitary place, 
caltivated by our labours, and refreshed with 
the dew of heaven, is blossoming like the 
rose; temples are erected in those regions 
which, till lately, formed the abode of the 
beasts of the forest. The Almighty is 
strengthening our hand, by the constant ac— 
cession of zealous, faithful ministers ; a gene 
eral harmony pervades our society, and the 
time of retreshing hath come frow the pres- 
ence of the Lord.” p. 24. 


The Bishop closes his sermon with a 
notice of the bereavement, which the 
church has sustained in the death of the 
late Bishop Dehon. 


*** We have to bewail the loss of one of the 
youngest of our bishops, Dehon, upon whom 
the church was leaning with confidence; ia 
whose talents she placed the greatest reliance. 
Dehon hss been taken from our embrace and 
removed into eternity; found, however, at 
his post, discharging the duties of his office 
with unshaken fidelity ; carrying to the man- 
sion of distress and disease the consolations of 
religion, he was arrested by the messenger 
of death, and taken in the bloom of useful- 
ness from a peeping diccess and afflicted 
family tothe bosom ot his God ” 


We sincerely mingle our lamentations 
with those of the author of the sermon 
before us at the loss of so valuable and so 
He 
was the decus ef ornamentum of our 
Church and was no less distinguished for 
learning and taste, than for his impres- 
sive eloquence and fervent piety. [is 
discourses were full of instruction and 
devotion, and at the same time enriched 
with the graces of letters-and the fasci- 
nations of fancy. Ardent was his at- 


beloved a man, as bishop Dehon. 


tachment to episcopacy, and extensive 
were his influence and usefulness. We 
take the more pleasure in dwelling on 





kneeled, were destitute of sacerdotal aid; our|/}ig memory, from recollecting with 
baptismal fonts were leveiled with the dust ‘|| eratitude, that he was the first, who pro- 


there was no pricst to receive our little inno- | | posed the institution of a general episco- 
cents into covenant with God, or to break to) 


| . . . i 
their disconsolate parents the bread of life. ||P! seminary for the theological educa 


Bot, glory be to God, the cloud, whieh | : ; : 
overshadowed us has been dispelled by the||his voice and pen, and services were ac- 
sun of righteousness, and the voice ofa:ourn-,|tively engaged in that cause; that he 


| tion of candidates for the ministry ; that 
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esteemed it one of the most important 
objects, that could be effected to build 
up the reputation and usefulness of the 
ministry, and advance the kingdom of 
his Redeemer. It was this object, that 
drew him from his home to attend the 
convention in New-York ; and thus he 
became exposed to the sickly influence 
of his climate on his return, and fella 
victim to his love for the Church. Be- 





fore he closed his mortal career he had 











Miscellany. ) By 


the satisfaction of seeing his favorite 
plan accomplished, of seeing a theologi- 
cal seminary, founded by the authority 
and guarded by the patronage of the 
General Convention. Would to heaven 
ithat his spirit might rest upon some one, 
and awaken in favour of this seminary 
the slumbering energies of episcopalians, 
Flis praise is in the Churches; and im 
Heaven, we trust, he now reaps a rich 
reward, 














MISCELLANY. 


T is useful and amusing to watch the 

changes of popular religious senti- 
ment; especially the eccentric move- 
ments of the meteor, fanaticism. In ev- 
ery generation it has its peculiarities. 
In the present, especially in this vicini- 
ty, it is considerably mollified ; it has 
become we think somewhat less auda- 
cious and dogmatical, and rather miore 
chaste and reasonable in its exterior 
garb. Persons of this description will 
sometimes give vent to the ebullitions of 
au overheated and disordered imagina- 
tion at a private prayer weeting, and 
occasionally commit a few excesses by 
interrupting the peace and harmony of 
private families, where they can find a 
member of it, who is weak enough to 
Jisten to their wild disorderly ravings. 
But the instances of open disorder are 
rare, and are becoming still less fre- 
quent. The public preaching of disor- 
dered females receives but little counte- 
nance; dreams, visions and prophecy- 
ings, which were considered the surest 
proofs of the work of grace in the heart, 
und were received, as the direct moni- 
tions of God, would now be deemed to 
be nothing but the effusions of weak- 
ness, or of insanity; and attempts to 
preach like the antient prophets, by em- 
blems, such as binding the hands to ex- 
press the slavery of sin, or going naked 
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into a public assembly to express the to, 
tal absence of religion therein, would 
receive the contempt which they de- 
serve. 

Still some relics of fanatacism remain ; 
something of its incoherence, and of its 
‘boldness and positiveness in deciding in 
its own favour and of its severity and 
exclusiveness in cenguring and condemn- 
ing others is occasionally displayed.— 
For the benefit of such, we have selected 
some of the opinions of their predeces- 
sors, which may serve as a mirror, in 
which they may behold themselves to 
see, how far short they have fallen of 
the standard of their farmer leaders ; and 
what would be their own fate, were they 
to be tried by this ordeal, and receive 
the same measure, which they now mete 
to their fellow christians. They would 
be found, we think to maintaia many soul 
damning doctrines. The account is ta- 
ken from a list of doctrines, maintained 
by zealots of the day, which was censid- 
ered and condemned by a Council of 
the Congregational Clergy held in Bos- 
ton, A. D, 1637. N. 


As for the Opinions :—They were such 
as these, viz :— 

1. He that hath the Seal of the Srin, 
iT may certainly judge of any Persgn, 
whether he be elected or no. 
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2. Such as see any Grace of GOD in 
themselves, before they have the Assurance 
of Gop’s Love sealed to them, are not to 
be received Members of Churches. 

3.°The due Search and Knowledge of 
the Holy Scripture, is nol a safe and sure 
Way of finding Cratst. 

4. There is a Testimony of the SPIR- 
IT, and Voice to the Soul, merely imme- 
diate, without any Respect to, or Concur- 
rence with the Word. 

5. The Seal of the Srrnrv is limited on- 
ly to the immediate Witness of the Srir- 
tr; and doth never witness to any Work 
of Grace, or to any Conclusion by a Syl- 
logism, 

6. No Minister san teach one that is 
annointed by the Spirit of Curist, more 
than he knows already unless it be in 
some Circumstances. 

7. No Minister can be an Instrument 
to convey more of Curist unto another, 
than he by his own Experience hath 
come up to. 

8. A man is not effectually converted, 
till he hath full Assurance. 

9. 4 man cannot evidence his Justifi- 
cation by his Sanctification, but he must 
needs build upon his Sanctification, and 
trust to it. 

10. The immediate Revelation of my 
good Estate, without any Respect to the 
Scriptures. is as clear to me as the Voice 
of GOD from Heaven to Pav. 

11. It is @ Fundamental and Sonl- 
damning Error, to make Sanctification 
an Evidence of Justification. 

12. The Srrrit giveth such full and 
clear Evidence of my good Estate, that I 
have no Need to be tried by the Fruits of 
Sanctification: This were to light a Can- 
dle to the Sun. 

13. Sanctification is so far from evi- 
dencing @ good Estate, that it darkens 
it rather; and a Man may more clearly 
see CHRIST when he seeth no Sanctifi- 
cation, than when he doth: The darker 


my Sanctification is, the brighter is my 





Justification. 
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14. If a Member of a Church be unsat- 
isfied with any Thing in the Church, if he 
express his Offence, whether he hath used 
all Means to convince the Church or no, 
he may depart. 

15. If a Man think he may edify better 
in another Congregation, than in his 
own, that is Ground enough to depart or- 
dinarily from Word, Seals, Fastings, 
| Feastings, and all Administrations in bis 
own Church, notwithstanding the Of- 
‘fence of the Church often manifested 
‘to him for so doing. 

16. Where Faith is held forth by the 
Ministry, as the Condition of the Cove- 
nant ef Grace on Man’s Part, as also ev- 
idencing Justification by Sanctification, 
a the Activity of Faith, in that Church 
‘there is not sufficient Bread,* 
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* These Opinions, however absurd, were 

yet, many of them, strongly pleaded for, as of 
| Vast Importance : Hence, among the Reasone 
given for the meeting ot the Synod, in 1637, 
\to consider of these Matters, this is one, be- 
cause the Opinionisis “ pretended such a 
“New Licu r as condemned al! the Church- 
‘‘es,08ina Way of Damnation; and the 
“Difference to be in Fundamental Points, 
““evenas wide as between Heaven and Hell : 
‘*And hence it was conceived, that all the 
“Charches should eonsider of this Matter, 
“that. ifit were a Truth, it should be uni- 
“ versally embraced ; but if it were an Error 
|* or Heresy it might be universally snppres- 
i** sed, so far as such a Meeting could reach.”’ 
| Manuscript Copy of the Proceedings of the 
Synod, in 1637, rage 3. 


pF 
HE following sentiments are selected from 
the excellent sermons of Jeremiah Seed, 

Rector of Enham, Hants, who died, A. D. 

1747—whose works have become exceed- 

ing scarce— 

** FOR my part, says he, I admire Cor- 
nelius, the Centurion, for that short 
sketch of his character in the Acts of 
the Apostle, viz: that he was a devout 
man, and one that feared God with all his 
house, than if he had been represented, 
as the most victorious General, that had 
enlarged the bounds of the Roman Em- 
pire. For we learn from it this useful 
lesson, that the influence of a pious ex- 
ample, like the precious ointment from 
Aargn’s head, descends downward frem 
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the head of a family, diffuses itself over 
the main body, till it reaches the very 
skirts, the lowest members of it.” 

“ The indulgence of an occasional fit 
of ill humour paves the way to an habit- 
ually bad temper. And to those, who 
think it a small matter, Solon’s answer 
is a very just one, Yes, but custom is a 
very great one.” 

“‘ The habitual sweetness of our tem- 
per, or the habitual badness of it does 
not depend so much upon the great and 
surprising reverses of fortune, when the 
scene is suddenly shifted from prosperi- 
ty to adversity, or on the contrary; as 
upon our behaviour upon little minute 
accidents, which befal us every day.— 
Sweetness of temper depends very much 
on habit; i.e. on the constant exercise 
of affability, politeness and attention. 
He, who feels within himself a dull in- 
difference for all mankind, must, one 
would imagine, have a thorough disrel- 
ish for himself.” 
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“ There are few men, as there are few 
books, whom the more we look into, the 
more we shall admire. Even those, whom 
nature has shown to the world, as pat- 
erns of what it could produce, have yet 
some Certain failings, that reduce them 
| : 
in some things to the common level. If 
(hey have several excellencies to show, 
that they are great men, they have sev- 
eral defects to show, that they are but 
men. it is vain to imagine, we may 
meet with a person, that will please us 
in every thing; but we may find out 
something, that will please us in every 
person.” 

‘* Those that are continually complain- 
ing, that things run cross, that the world 
is much worse, than it should be, have 
very great Yeason to complain that 
there is one individual person in it, much 
worse than he should be, who canpot Lear 
the accidents of life with tolerable pa- 
tience, nor look upon mankind with tol- 
erable charity.” 
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DOMBSTIC RELIGIOUS INTELLIGE.YCE. 


8ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, BOSTON. 

N our last number we gave some ac- 

count of the erection of St. Paul's, 
Church, in Boston. This elegant edifice 
was consecrated to the service of Al- 
mighty God, on Friday the 29th of June, 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Griswotp, as- 
sisted in the religious services by the, 
Rev. Drs. GArnviner and Jarvis. The 
Right Rev. Bishop Brownell, of Connec- 
ticut, and many otherof the clergy were 
present. Qn the Friday following, the 
Rey. Dr. Samuert F. Jarvis, was insti- 
tuted Rector of the Church. 

We have for a long time anxiously 
looked for the eréction of another Epis- 
copa: Church in the metropolis. For 
many years there have been but two 
there, and it has been with difficulty that 
all who desired to attach themselves to 
our Church, could be accommodated.— 





This alone is sufficient cause for thank- 
fulness that another Church, has, at 
length been erected: but there are ma- 
ny other reasons for offering to the 
friends of the Church at large our sin- 
cere congratulations. We believe that 
the prejudices which were perhaps nat- 
urally excited, during the revolutionary 
struggle—and the fears which the early 
settlers of this Country bad of the do- 
minion of Episcopacy, have not yet en- 
tirely subsided. Episcopalians ere in 
many places, even now regarded with 
jealousy. The bitter persecutions which 
have disgraced her, as well as other 
Churches are not forgotten, and the per- 
fection of her discipline, and the ardent 
piety which pervades her formularies, 
are never thought of by many people but 





as so many snares which a Church, am- 
bitious of power, lays for the wawary. 
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The discipline of the Episcopal Church | 
is also thought to be considerably at vari- 
ance with the character of our political) 
institutions.—These and mang other 
similar objections, whether they pare; 
their origin 1m prejudice or ignorance, | 
we are satisfied will be done away, in 
proportion as a knowledge of our pecu- 
liarities is extended. The Episcopal 
Church in the United States, aims at no 
distinction but that of apostolic order 
and super'or holiness of life and conver- 
sation in her members, She has all the 
means to this that it is possible for any 
body of Christians to desire, and it is on-| 
ly necessary that these means be prop- | 
erly improved to enable her tocommand 
the respect of all denominations of 
Christians. Ss. 
—_—_ 

THE building of the new Church in 
Boston, has produced considerable ex- 
citement; and some arraugements at- 
tending the consecration appear to have 
given offence to many. We are not) 
prepared to vindicate in al} respects the! 
course adopted ; although we think, it) 
was attended by some advantages: but 
we are not sorry on the whole for the in- 
terest twhich this subject bas created in 
the public mind. Among cther publica-| 
tions we have been favoured with the 
perusal of a pamphlet, purporting to be 
a letter, addressed to a friend, who had 
consulted the writer on the expediency | 
of jointing the new Church. 











Now who! 
could possibly be foolish enough to con-| 
sult a man of such a spirit on such a sub- 
ject, is to us a great mystery. We 
should have thought there would have 
been about as much Consistency in con- 
sulting a leader in a Turkish mosque, 
whether it was advisable, or not, to turn 
Christian. His advice one would think 
might have been os easily anticipated, | 
and would be of about as mitch vaine. 





The pamphiet is of a low and: scurril- 
pus cast; though not wholly destitute of 
marks of erudition and talent. The ob-| 
jections te the Church however are cx- 
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tremely frivolous. There is nothing in 
it like argument; and it consists mostly 
of appeals to low and vulgar prejudices. 
One thing we noticed with surprize, viz: 
that Unitarians could not conscientious- 
ly unite with Trinitarians in public wor- 
ship. There can be no longer any union 
between them ; but the time has arrived, 
when Trinitarians must omit all the sub- 
stance of what they deem to be christian 
worship in order to accommodate the 
tender consciences of their liberal uni- 
tarian brethren. The subject of com- 
plaint has heretofore been, that unitari- 
ans could not be admitted into trinitari- 
an pulpits, or commune in trinitarian 
Churches; but now forsooth the scene 
is reversed ; afd since they have become 
strong and powerful, preachers must nev- 
er utter, nor people hear, any thing but 
unitarianism, on the pains and penalty of 
wounding unitarian ears and excluding 
them from the worshipping assembly.— 


| This looks a little like domineering, or 


iording it over God's heritage; and 
shows, that even /zberal christians, when 
they have power may forget right. This 
writer, (for we must consider him in his 
individual capacity, and not as the organ 
of the body, which he represents,) pos- 
sesses all the bigotry and intolerance of 
the antient puritans without their apolo- 
gy; for he will not pretend to think it a 
‘ soul-damning sin,” to be present at a 
worship, which offers ascriptions of 
glory and praise to the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost ; yet he uses as much 
vehemence in opposing it, (and occasion- 
ally with an air of mock solemnity too,) 
as though final salvation were pending 
on the decision. We think however, 
that the pamphlet will do no harm; and 
but for the respectability of the publish- 
ers, should scarcely have thought it de- 
serving our notice. 

His comments on tbe blessing, craved 
by the Bishop at the dining table, (which 
by the way was the Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, and not Bishop Griswold) are per- 
fectly ridiculous. Had the Bishop con- 























secrated the Church a second time over 

a dining table, the porcupine witlings 

would have smothered him with a shower 

of feathers; and all the shafts of satire 
and ridicule would have been put in re- 
quisition for the occasion. But it was 

a case, in which it was necessary, right 

or wrong, to find fault; and this is the 

disposition, which runs through the 

whole book. N. 

;_——______ _____—_} 

Essave on some select parts of the Liturgy of 
the Church of England. Being the sub 
stance of a course of lectures, delivered in 
the Parish Chureh of St. Werberg, Bris 
tol, Eng. By Thomas T. Biddulph, A.M. 
Republished in Boston, and for sale by 
kK. P. & C. Williams. 


Extract from a review of thie work m™ the 
Caristan Observer. 


‘““MANY arguments have heretofore 
been produced te prove the advantage 
which attends the providing a precom- 
posed form of devotion, for the exercise 
ef congregational worship. If these ar- 
guments be valid, when applied to the 
abstract question of the expediency of 
forms in general; their foree must be 
very much augmented, when applied to 
that pre-eminent set of public services 
with which the Episcopal Church is fa- 
voured. 

‘It is to be more than feared, that a 
large part of the professed members of 
the Church have a very inadequate per- 
ception of the excellencies which our 
liturgy possesses, and of the unrivalled 
merits by which it is distinguished ; and 
that from this, and other concurrent 
causes, they lose the edification, with 
which it is pregnant : while not a smail 
number of those, who understand the 
letter of tbe Liturgy, and even admire 
its construction and contents, are unaf- 
fected, during its rehearsal, with those 
fcelings which it is inteaded to express 
and calculated to inspire, 

* He therefore, who labours to enable 
the ignorant to comprehend the Litur- 
fy, to persuade the careless to examine 
at, and to awaken and stimylate the form- 
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alist to feel it, certainly undertakes a 
very necessary work, and deserves great 
commendation. He does honour to the 
Church, by exemplifying one of its great- 
est excellencies; and confers an impor- 
tant benefit upon its members, by fur- 
nishing them with the means of inc:eas 
ing both the rationality and spirituality 
of their devotions: for from the perusal 
of such essays as those before us, the E+ 
piscopal worshipper will be led to under- 
stand more clearly, and to feel more sen-, 
sibly, the purport of the services in the 
celebration of which he engages. 


“We would avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity, which the review of these es- 
says affords us, of suggesting to those, 
clergymen, by whose .perusal our worle 
is honoured, that wherever it has not 
been already done, a series of explana- 
tory and practical lectures on the litur- 
gy of our Church is a work of expedi- 
ence, and one, from the attentive exe- 
cution of which, many and great advan- 
tages might be expected. The liturgy, 
as we have already observed, presents 
one of the distinguished excellencies by 
which the Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try is recommended ; but this excellence 
must be discerned, before it can attracts 
The conscientious ministeref theChureh 
will, therefore, make no inconsiderable 
provision for training up and confirming 
sound members of her communion, who 
makes plain to the understanding of his 
hearers, and recommends to their ra- 
tional approbation, the services which 
the Church provides for the celebration 
of public worship. It is undeniably im- 
portant that the congregation should un- 
derstand the meaning, and feel the force, 
of what they so frequently hear and re- 
peat—what is designed to be an exer- 
cise of rational piety, and a means of 
growth in grace and in the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. It will not be appre- 
hended by any one, who is at all ac- 
quainted with our liturgy, that while a 
minister is commenting on its contents 








be will be led to neglect or forego any 





of the general purposes of preaching.— 
The doctrines of Christianity are se uni- 
versally diffused through the whole of the 
services of ourChurch,and soimextricably 
interwoven with the whole of their tex- 
ture, that a competent discussion of only 
those portions which are in daily use, 
would comprise all the truths which are 
nportant to be believed, and a delinea- 
tion of almost every duty which belongs 
to the system of Christian morality ; and 


would exemplify the nature and requisites, 


ef devotion, in all its branchesof petition. 
deprecation, praise, and 
thanksgiving. In short, it would afford 
an opportunity of saying almost every 
thing which a minister of tke Gospe! 
enght to teach, and which a hearer of 
the Gospel ought to learn. But for the 
sake of requisite brevity, we must for- 
bear the further prosecution of this sub 


confession, 


ject. It is, we confess, a tavourite on 
with us, aud we feel anclined to prolong 
the discussion; but we are aware that 
the persons, for whose consideration the 
foregoing remarks are particularly 1n- 
tended, are abundantly able to pursue 
the subject which we have thus briefly 
suggested ; and that if it be considered 
with the attention it demands, they will 
need no aid to enable them to discern 
the expedience of the measure we have 
recommended, and no persuasion to dis- 
pose them to adopt it.” 

bp] 

STATE CONVENTION. 

AN adjourned meeting of the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in this Commonwealth, was held at 
Christ Church, in Cambridge, on the 
28th of June. The time for the annual 
meeting of the Convention, which was 
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fixed to the third Wednesday in Novem- 
ber, was altered to the third Wednesday | 
in June. The next meeting is to be| 


held at Dedham, in June, 1821. 
b— — 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
TILE fourth anniversary of the Amer- | 
ean Bible Society was held ea Thurs-i: 
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day, May 1ith, 1820, at the City Hotel, 
New York. 

Precisely at ten o’clock, the Presi- 
dent, the Honorable Elias Boudinot, L. 
L. D. took the chair. The meeting was 
opened with reading the seventy-second 
Psalm, by Rev. James Richards, D. D. 
of Newark, N. Jersey. An address, pre- 
pared by the President was at his re- 
quest read by Rev. John B. Romeyn,D.D. 

The Fourth Annual Report was then 
read by the Rev. James Milner, D. D. 
Secretary of domestic correspondence. 

From the Report it appeared, that a 
total of ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE 


THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 


rwo Bibles and Testaments, or parts of 
the latter, have been printed from the 
‘tereotype plates of the Society, or on 
common type at its expense, or obtained 
‘or circulation during the four years of 
its operations, in addition to several 
editions of the Scriptures in English and 
french, now in the press; that there 
had been issued. from the Depository, 
from the 30th April, 1819, to Ist May, 
1820, FORTY-ONE THOUSAND FIVE HUN- 
DRED AND THIRTEEN Bibles and Testa- 
ments, or parts of the latter in the In- 
dian Languages, which, added to rirry- 
FIVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE, issued during the three 
preceding years, made a total of nineTY¥- 
SEVEN THOUSAND ONE HUNDRED AND TWO 
Bibles and Testaments, &c. put into cir- 
culation hy the National Bible Society, 
since its organization. From the report 
it also appeared, that the Board, during 
the fourth year, had made gratuitous 
grants to the amount of RIGHTEEN THOU- 
SAND SIX HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN 
Bibles and Testaments to different Aux- 
iliary Societies in various parts of the 
United States, and to Societies and indi- 
viduals for distribution in foreign parts. 
William W. Woolsey, Esq. the Treas- 
urer, then read the Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed to audit his accounts, 
from which it appeared that the total 
receipts.nto the treasury, from 30th A- 
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pril, 1819, to Ist May, 1820, had been 
$41,361 97 
And the total payments 
for the same year,* $38,971 22 


The meeting was then addressed by 

The Hon. John Cotton Smith, of Con- 
necticut ; Rey. Thomas Lyell, Rector of 
Cbrist’s Church, New York; Rev. Dr. 
Baldwin, of Boston, Mass.; Rev. Mr. 
Mc Ewen, of New London, Connecticut ; 





* The Society is unCer large engagements 
for | ~inting-paper, &e. * 
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Rev. Mr. Stansbury of Albany; Rev. 
Lyman. Beecher, D. D. of Litebfield, 
Conn. ; Rev. Roger Minot Sherman, of 
do. and Rev. Dr. Griffin of New Jersey. 

The addresses are represented to have 
‘been highly interesting, and eloquent ; 
and although the reading of the report 
necessarily occupied a great length of 
time, yet no symptoms of impatience or 
ubeasiness were manifested by the very 
crowded assembly, which was present on 








lthe occasion. 











POETRY. 


[For the Churehman’s Repository. } 


PORTRAIT OF GOSVEL MINISTERS 
From Part Il. of a Manuscript Poem. 


ET, lone and far, our days behold 
Pastors, like Holy Men of old. 
Their frames from contemplation lean, 

Their aspects, like their soul, serene. 
Who, never vain of rhetoric’s power, 
Bear, like the fig, more fruit than flower. 
Affection in their bosoms glows, 
Persuasion in their acceuts fluws. 

Who can divert the sinner’s course 
Insensibly, by gentlest force. 

With sacred truths their tongue is arm’d, 
While hearers tremble, they are charm’d. 
Who blow the coals of holy fire, 

Till all our carnal thoughts expire ; 
Warn from the caves where serpents hiss, 
And lure to singing bowers of bliss; 
The mask from tawdry vice remove, 
And tempt to virtue’s arms of love. 
Rather by cords of love they draw, 
Than drive by terrors of the law. 
When weeds of vices thicken round, 
They cut more deep to clear the ground ; 
And when a flower opprest they find, 
They have a prop, and know to bind. 
Who point the road where duties lie, 
And walk themselves to guide one by ; 
Take little children by the hand, 

And bear them to the Holy land ; 

Lend a kind arm to aged crone, 

Who hath not strength te go alone. 

And when they leave the rich man’s door, 








They never shun, or scoff the poor ; 
They love the low, they love the high, 
The parish is their family ; 

W hose souls, each sacred day, are fed 
With heavenly wine, aadbeavenly bread; 





While sulemp, siow their vows ascead, 


Paid to the Lord of Life, their Friend ; 
Or, from the blessed leaves, they scan 
The hid things in the heart of man ; 
And chant vr thunder, glad or drear, 
Truths good men love, and bad men fear. 
How sin had brought hope to the grave, 
W hen one came down from heav’n to save; 
And when map soil’d, & shuddering stood, 
He cleans with water, fire, and blood ; 
And urg’d him, that his sons should come, 
And bring their cross to His own home ; 
But if they come not, they must go, 
Where death comes not to ease their wo. 
Each sabbath will these themes renew, 
And the week's practice prove them true. 
The warring passions will control, 

Till sense be near sublim’d to soul. 
Their charity to all is shown, 

Severe unio themselves alone. 

Their faith to prove of active heat, 
They bid the pulse of morals beat. 

So good, so gentle, void of guile, 

Envy almost would on them smile. 
Who, when a soul’s by guilt distrest, 
Have gospel heart's ease for the breast; 
When sickness bows the throbbing head, 
Make soft the piilow of their bed ; 

And gently bend each wavering eye, 
One to the grave, and one the sky ; 

Till Faith espies, with promise dear, 
Hope’s rainbow imaged in the tear. 

And then, though life may have its charms, 
Death 1s divested of alarms. 

Who, when the train bedews the pall, 
Tell them, they bere are pilgrims all; 
And that they truly mourn, who strive, 
' As dying friends forewarn'd, to live ; 
|And pray, that while short life is spar'd, 
For its last change to be prepar’d. 
Such are the Men, like angels given, 
Te lead the trembling soul to heaven. 
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ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 


ww" Heav’n’s Almighty King disowns 


The wretch by sin beguil’d ; 


And, wtapp’d in elouds and darkness, frowns 


On his rebellious child : 


When health, with all her rich delights, 
Forsakes the feeble frame ; 

And lingering days and sleepless nights, 
Leave life an empty name - 


When tin and sorrow rack the breast 
With agonizing care ; 

And ail the soul, by guilt opprest, 
Lies stumb’ring in despair : 


Where then, O world! are all thy joys? 
Thy promises of blies ? 

Pleasure’s gsy dreams and splendid toys, 
And Fortune’s flattering kiss? 


Hope’s magic tints are now no more, 
Her brilliant colours fade ; 

The fleeting rainbow of an hour, 
The shadow of a shade. 


Is there no power a wretch to save, 
Tovolv’d in midnight gloom ? 

Is there no rest but in the grave? 
Neo shelter but the tomb? 


There is—Religion from above, 
Sweet messenger of peace, 

Brings tidings of exhaustless love, 
And bids thy sorrows cease : 


Bids thee Jehovah’s name adore, 
His saving grace receive, 

Look to the cross which Jesus bore ; 
Repent, believe, and live. 


Through pain and sorrow’s cheerless night, 
Affliction leads the way ; 

But soon upon thy raptured sight 
Shall burst the glorious day. 


To tame the passions’ fierce control, 
Her iron hand is given ; 

To pluck from death the captive soul, 
And point its way to heaven. 
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I féel, I feel the sacred power, 
The mercy of my God ; 

And grateful, biess the suffering hour, 
And kiss the chastening rod. 


Again sweet health’s refreshing beams, 
‘From sickness set me free ; 

The hills and Vales, and woods and streams, 
All live again for me. 


My father’s heavenly smile returns, 
Rich sunshive of the breast ; 

My soul, seoure, no longer mourns, 

| Wéth peace and pardon biest. 


Eternal source of light and love! 
Accept my ardent prayer ; 

Visit with wisdom from above, 
The ereatare of thy care. 


No more within this peaceful breast 
May guilty passions roll; 

Nor vice, nor folly, more infest 
My deep repentant soul. 


From meanness, vanity, and pride, 
And unbelief set free, 

May I count al! as dross beside, 
And live alone in thee. 


Oh! let thy word its truth impart ; 
My every thought employ ; 

And Gil this blest, this grateful heart 
With life, and light, and joy. 


p—-____ | 


ON A QUIET CONSCIENCE, 
BY KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 


LOSE thine eyes and sleep secure ¢ 
Thy soul is safe, thy body sure: 

He that guards thee, he that keeps, 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience in the breast 

Has only peace, has only rest. 

The music and the mirth of things 

Are oat of time, unless she sings. 

Then close thine eyes in ‘peace, and sleep 

secure, 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure, 














NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A perence of the observance of Christmas will appear in some fature number 
in a shape less controversial, than that at first contemplated. Such a statement 
of the propriety of observing it will be given, as will be least likely to provoke 


controversy. 


A valuable communication on the question, ‘* Why are you a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church *” bas been received, and will appear in our next. 














